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Marek SLSll 


Ho S 


Grabbing Legislation at 
Ottawa 

By T. A. Petersen 


1 franchises and for some ^sorts^ of is, and mi 

markef and a broker'for May wheat or It is in c 

’ '. 1 . ; -The legis- ’ 

}d by tariffs. 


ite vulgar. But Arl 
:e profitable too, tb 


of Parliament, 

franchise is the best gift in the 
the people, and, what is more, it is oiten 

people , in this world who are not content 
to take a franchise as a government 
would give it to them, but who are con- 

pecially favorable ^erms, especially favor- 


employed. He is the mi 

' can be a good fellow, 
y possibly n:- 


t corporations desiring trifling 
such as the right to dam the St. 





“brokers” 
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GRABBING LEGISLATION AT OTTAWA. 



k One of these lawyers once boasted that 
“a young fellow can pick up a pretty nice 
living by this sort of thing. I made 
$5,000 a year the first year I tried it.’ 

For instance, take this case: 

Blank, a struggling provincial lawyer of 
good family, made himself a strong party 
man. By application and industry he 
secured a little prominence among the 


for the Party to repay you don’t hesitate 
to tell the Party. It will not forget your 


As a lobbyist, as a franchise grabber’s 

was approached by a group of gentlemen 
who wanted something from Parliament. 

eard that Blank had ‘pull.’ 

lie mentioned what he 


Party. The Liberal ^Party th 


it always that the government is in their 
debt. They work for the government at 


in his old home 

two factions of the 4 

quarrel' ‘ was seriously 


influence. He pi 


e. The Cabinet 
he little lobbyist. 


in day the ( 
‘Mr. Blank, i 
1 to resign.” } 


went to his old home town and worked ] 
like a beaver. He took care that the i 
Party chiefs at Ottawa should see that he 

Premier called him and said, 1 

y “But it'is impossible,” obje. , 

who was really disheartened. 

“Mr. Blank,” said Laurier, “it must be 
’ T ’ ve it to you—No. Do not 

You will do itj 


„ onstituency 

by hard work did what was required. 

Two weeks after the whole thing was 
settled the Party remembered to thank 
Mr. Blank. Cabinet Ministers thanked 
the little lawyer. The Premier himself 


• a “ d - h™lack-m»lea 



fine bold eyes and large fists and should¬ 
ers. He, too, was rejoicing. But he was 
perfectly sober. He was a lobbyist. 
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to say, if Miss Isabel wanted to 
3 was hurt. I didn’t want her 

ed nothing. When he came to, the on the floor of the bunk-house was in 
wrecking train^had cleared the track and pretty bad condition. His face was laid 

the^injured. In one place were the two we worked a long time before we had it 
dead—or what was surmised to be their dressed. Meanwhile, Shorty had gone off 
ashes; in a special car running back to for the doctor, and I had spent five min- 
Mcdicine Hat were the more seriously in- utes outside the door of the bunk-house 
jured. But Shorty, and the others who arguing with the boss and his daughter, 
had escaped with a few bruises, had been Miss Isabel, that they didn’t need to do 
. — 1kU anything. 


; he had been drh 
own outfit—our outfit. 

“How much did you get out of them?” 
asked Black suddenly, reverting to 
Shorty’s description of the Canadian 
Southern Railway’s claims agent, who had 

hundred dollars.” 

“You° U V™ 1 ” C °b mented - Black ‘ 

for it."why” there"was tne^felfowVho 
hadn’t even a bump on the head, and he 

i He paused, listening. Someone had 


ill feebly. 


. Then the sound w 


gently on the floor, pitting PP bron f o-burter. That was why his assent, 
? keep our .nan in the 

me. oiacrnerson and bunt-house, and when the doctor came we 

,„,^ Whe ' vl he exclaimed, whistling fold him what was what, and he sai 
\Vhew! It’s Striver. It’s the b E' y ’ wh ‘j h meant that 1 

.. Shorl y ®id. “The Thief ciw „„„ w n ° m<M ' T if 


:»” Shorty 
he ain’t.” 

sn the Thief last,” retorted, 


ought—I ought t’ know— 
He paused, perplexed. 

I sent MacPherson to the 


2&S 

» SI 


'andages. I the Thief. : 


wondering whether the man 

• in the north part of the 
n Alberta, there had been 


wn, though at odd periods 
would pass by and tell 
iver, the Thief. 




t. He would steals 


3 of doing a neat piece of 
not need to steal. In fa 


In the morning we held a consultation. 
Just after breakfast I called Black and 
Shorty^an<^ MacPherson—leaving out the 

other bunk-house—and 1 told tkem my 

myself chairman. “There’s’no need^r 
us to tell^ anybody anything about this. 

He’s a"thief,alfKnT Ye?he“ev« 
did ^anybody any harm ia his life, and 

tin’ him back in the hole where the Jew 

When the doctor comes, a ^ve”hh^etip 
He.k nows Striven If it’s Striver, fie 

right/’ assented Shorty and 1 


s came from England. 

heard of her, except wh< 

_tion dir 

look “her” 


hold of him ai 




le children in 




new jobs,^in high spirits, hoping to get 
gl with^tliem not to call him The Thief. 


’eopksaS 


_, _the Thief 1 

would be smitten with remorse. Then he 1 
would mention dimly that he could neve 
1 -~ 1 - “ l '“” face. But no “her” eve 


& to si _._“y^°fy v was 

like the all-fired Satan himself. But Rany ‘ 
gid he was going to “reform” the Thief. 1 

Thiffdid Mt'need^fem™®^ g 
Indian y( 

lows money and never wanted it_ 

again. And yet, he would steal an old ( 
silver watch, or a little bag of nuggets ( 
that some fellow had brought with him * 
from the gold country. Or he’d steal a ( 
knife or a stick-pin—for the mere joy of 
stealing. 

i The fellows all took it good-natured] v 
and dubbed him—the Thief, without £ 
“leaning a bit of harm in the world. But j. 


they would quit call- 
ne. They laughed at 
him, good naturedly, and clapped him 
on the back. But next week he stole an 
ivory lucky piece from a Mexican. They 
wouldn’t have known where to have look¬ 
ed for it, only that the Thief was in camp. 
They asked him where it was and he own¬ 
ed up. Then he went to Rany and told 
him he^was quitting^the job. Rany said 

Sgnment of'cattle to Winnipeg ,and^an- 

Striver. touched, stayed, and said he 
ok the cattle and brought 
nt^of the money ^correct. 

: carried Striver and the cattle down to 
- It was ^a^German silver affair, not worth 

dunnage. Next day he quit and went to 

tions and new’hope. But he failed, as 
r he had failed before, and now his last em- 
! ployer, a nasty foreigner, with a pumped- 


h d*h‘ 6 ° Barg ^ api 1131 


[y known as the Thief, was 


For three days he lay in the bunk-house 
.nderson, the local doctor, once a day. 


THE THIEF 
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“Mr. Brown,” he said, “the physician could do as we 
him mid thnt I am auite fit again. I wish 

'lb we were all riding in from the big 
•al that night I saw the owner’s daugh- 
ager, by which I may continue to sup- ter cantering across the pasture toward the 
myself and perhaps earn enough to house-Miss Barthe, Miss Isabel. She had 
* - > ’ - T nwfi von and the other been out on one of those eastern horses 

st farther than the 



le of those 
t trust f 
ht line. 


9 _ „ dinarily, there would have been no i 

hojHnd wl'll h™k vnn Tf ™, but ™ a barbed-wire fence 
aland’ the job, the wa/es wili be thirty a ™ head 

month and >g ^b an? your place in the andlf , he . 




e^tem ^ .wfa 

lerrard, Anthony Gerard. My people «> e °P tofeadSe 

abwem no7urinowh anC f hire t ^ ^ “ Sa y'” Shorty to me, as we drew 
-Eton l i’ r,"? he " 1 we "‘*° sc 1 ho ° I near - “Nobody ever saw the Thief band 
Ches T P “ e ; a lad Y “P <» a home.” } ’T 

before breakfast one morning wdthyoung tha'f^SomST^o?’---^ 8 ^ “ 
ad of my memory. thal wasn . t & ^ J &l 


is Gerrard. It will gi 


at rode that way? 


sideling hi 
he did?" 


didyoni1 t - Ge r d ' ;;isa i d - what ‘““Sfe^^eo 
England-the Brth™™ Pe ° P ' e in ^ ™ 8 ‘™*' a trick. 'And yet-H 
“Yes, why?” Yon never saw Strived talk 

M ; : B„e owner of this place is £ 

"Oh!” he exclaim™* Black ignored my answer. 

the 0 *™ntT rf 1° ^ aTe been b ™ i” SttiVer ’ ^ he? ” 

one man TL^STLj^ do^tf fcSBtf 


E THIEF 

The owner called 
}d night and took m 


i, but he’d Suddenly, I saw a little spurt of dtist 
for paying under the girl’s horse. The horse was 
plunging, and as I looked I saw it jerk 


Shorty and I caught up to Miss Barthe 
and Gerrard. They were riding side to 
side, and talking pleasantly. 

“Brown,” she said, “I pretty nearly had 
a bad one that time. I mustn’t ride him 
without a curb after this. But Mr. Ger¬ 
rard saved me. You didn’t know, did you, 


on us. “Look out 
I shouted as ((hey 
I saw Black tern 
at Gerrard. I-lkw 


; and yell someth! 

mom HO waa uo on rnp nnr« P T fniiM noo Gerrard give him an answer and spur-iiis 
that he had ridden the Mexican saddle IT' 

L e ^“ d cira d6 int t 

“Mr. Brown,” he said, “I feellike a Iway^eiTg^reto’broS 

LrtVsatl 1 T We^w^llftTis Wfei 

—ed hi a“ow’fflSilfa! 


“I beg pardon, m’am—” 

“Oh, yes,” she laughed, “when he was 
a little boy going to Eton he used to visit 
at our place in the holidays with my bro¬ 
ther. We lost track of him five years ago 
when he was thrown from a horse.” 

“I hope you are not hurt, Miss,” I said. 
Good cow-punching never yet made a 
good mix with a pretty girl. 

V. 

That night I found Black writing let- 

Black. Two days later I brought the mail 
’ ” 111 1 sorted out three 

Medicine 
a Mount- 


>r Black. One was from a 


“No,” he said, “Not that. I mean, 
there is a mystery about Gerrard which it 
is only fair to myself and Isabel to clear 
up. We knew Gerrard as a boy in the 

waft to Eton together “ My kill- 

Gerrard. Gerrard’s horse went over the 
enbankment at the same time, but Ger¬ 
rard recovered. He was taken home by 

dead, and apparently remained only long 
enough to recover his health. At all. 

had gone to Canada, and we could find 
ly first, 




“Quite a 
Black,” I rei 

“Yes,” he replied, drily. “Do you ob¬ 
ject?” 

“Oh, no,” I answered hastily, “I was 
only wondering.” 

“Don’t do it. It’s bad for you,” he 

“None of. your lip,” I warned hinf. 
“Then mind your own business,” he 

I felt sore, because he was right. It 

Black was up to mischief and I did not 
like the appearance of the police envelopes. 
I had seen Black’s resentment growing 
stronger every day against Gerrard. He 
seemed convinced that Gerrard was Striv- 
er, the Thief. I sometimes thought he 

man that Gerrard had proven to 
be saddled with the shame of 
Striven, the Thief, had been. 


quite frankly, I like hi 

“Will it make a great deal of differ¬ 
ence what I say?” I asked. 

“Yes, it will. He has asked to marry 
my daughter. She wishes it. But he 
says he has no memory of what took place 

“Well,” I replied, "I have been trying 

is that he has been ?n excellent man ^th 
us here on the ranch. Dr. Anderson says 
that the man has evidently been a victim 
}f something that he calls—” 

"■ ' da?” 

>u don’t know anything about 
gine that he must 
>n the train that 




s Shorty came running aci__ 

[ and beckoned to me through the French 
rthe opened it and let him 







A New Town for an Old One 








um 
















VGLEAN’S 
:r°y unYike 




evidences to the elder Snippett tha 
ton was becoming painfully r 
Tourists were coming as never 
noisy, rushing folk that wantec 




rst built in the ] 
i clergy had b 
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well of impious m« 
godless horses in 
when the old clock 
middle ages had be 


Et AN OLD ONE 


“up to LoIXn 
or so insisting 
recklessly on one of 


_ . 

about to collect dilligently every part and 
parcel of the old timepiece and had articu¬ 
lated them so skilfully that to-day the 
clock tells the hour, the minutes and the 
day of the month to the boom of the great 
cathedral bell. 

All which had been ding-donged into 
Reginald’s ears since he had been a choir- 

side of the nave—which was on great fes¬ 
tivals like Christmas and Easter. He 


‘ knew every crypt, cranny ar 
■ the great old pile; the numbei 
in the choir; almost the very 


Canadians, though it an uue w mr. 
Snippett who had never seen even a map 
of Canada. All he knew definitely about 
Canada was that it was bounded north by 
the Arctic sea and that C.P.R. was a rather 
better investment than Hudson’s Bay 
Company. At any rate Highton was 
much too beautiful and profoundly his- 

“ h raS le ^— 


imTof the ne 


as it not 


itions in real 
ie Doomsday 


-1 yc 

days dad!” 

frozen Siberia,” argued 




—why not go to Australia. That’s E 
’ More’s the pity—I sa; 


S p»e! 


ular young man at all the balls, the bis- Westmeath and Kingscross and then never 
hop’s teas, and the charity baraars. out of aght of some little town as big as 

“Yes, I’m going, dad! I’m going—to two Wabenas. But he put up at the hotel, 
Alberta.” took a stroll up the street and counted the 

“Hut tut! Why that’s where they’re all buildings. There were just twenty-nine 
cowboys and redskins. —including the elevator 

“Phew! Say—do you know that there One of them had half a roof on when 


undred towns in Alberta; 
of Alberta has had a rail- 

..j _years and at that it’s iust 

as big as Highton, cathedral 


the difference between stained glass of the 
eleventh and glass of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. He knew every lane and old wall 
in the town; every shop and facade and 
panel^of carven oak—and it was all very 

—— ,l * 1 -kept him in Highton till 


mments, even if true. But got some letterheads printed—Reginald 
the day came*when Reggie took a farewell Snippett, Real Estate, Mortgages and 
scoot round town calling on all his young Loans—on which first of all he dated a 
lady friends who almost tearfully told letter to his distant dad. Then he lighted 
him what a wild goose he was. Then he a fresh cigar and hunted up a paintshop; 
packed his luggage—and went; when the borrowed a pot of paint and a brush and 
flowers of spring were blooming in the painted a shingle which he stuck up the 
dell, the larks warbling over the tapestries very day the roof was finished. Down at 
of the fields and the whole face of West- the general purpose store where the pro- 
England a dream of loveliness. prietor kept everything from a paper of 

__ pins over the counter, to a self-binder out 

II in the yard, he bought a table and a few 

The part of Alberta that Reggie got to chairs and mside of a week he was ready 

his knee breeches and his dinky little cap Then he began to get lonesome. No- 
was nowhere near Edmonton. It was body within a hundred miles of Wabena 
Wabena on a new side line; seen from the knew Snippett. There wasn’t a paper in 
train window just a water tank, a sawmill, his bare little office to show that he knew 
a hotel and one church. The place where a poplar bluff fror 


had noticed how the things abou/canada 
had been getting into the headlines. 
Scarcely a copy of the London dailies but 
had a column or so about the great colony; 
and of late even the local editor had taken, 

% teUyoutt’stiws whole cheese nowa- 
’ and again. 

-J old gentleman. 


re really going abroad 



flowers atop, past Highbury Trim and gregation was 



fill 























saw 


ias-“S 
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juent whiles of awful 
njj alienee, the presence of well- 
ciotneu and frank-eved beneficiaries of 
Rooney’s removal of the restrictions laid 
upon the weed, the familiar blended odors 
of soaked lemon peel, flat beer, and peau 
d'Espagne —all these were manna to Cork 
McManus, hungry from his .week in the 
desert of the Capulet’s high rear room. 

A girl, alone, entered Rooney’s, glanced 
around with leisurely swiftness, and sat 
opposite McManus at his table. Her eyes 
rested upon him for two seconds in the 
look with which woman reconnoitres all 
men whom she for the first time con¬ 
fronts. In that space of time she will ; 
decide upon one of two things—either to 
scream for the police, or that die may 


“No, thanks,” said the girl, raising her 
eyebrows and choosing her conventional 
words carefully. “I—merp.lv drnnnod 


explanation. “My aunt is a Russian 
lady,” she concluded, “and we often have 
at horned 11111181 ° igarette after dinner 
“Cheese it!” said ( 
airs oppressed. “You 




“Say/ 


ay,” said the girl, blazing up 
low-voiced indignation, “v, 
i^Say^who do yo 


Her brief inspection concluded, the girl 

d on the table a - 1 — 

ag bag with th< 
l of frayed lac 


• she had order? 


ci aue luuk irom ner Dag a Dox ot cigar¬ 
ettes and lighted one with slightly exag- 
gerated ease of manner. Then she loot- 
ed again in the eyes of Cork McManus and 


and brigH 
nted jaunffl^ 

ow and massy, 
behind. The 


Tn™ ? r ft c ° at : 0 {- a rms or Shaw’s plays. 
Love at first sight has occurred a time or 
two in high life; but, as a rule, the ex- 

week‘derk * P gb ?’ “n ‘“-don’ar-a- 
ho? ^ oet3 > subscribers to all fic¬ 
tion magazines, and schatchens, take no- 

ma^netic , cnrre°t anEe ° f the 
Md’draeive^Vh 
about the hypocritical 8 diaordeT'known 


jre big, brown, intrepid and 
ider her flat sailor hat, 
one side, her crinkly,’’i 
and was drawn back, 
a thick, pendant kno 
andness of girlhood still 
in and neck, but her eheeks'and fingers 
re thinning slightly. She looked upon 
5 world with defiance, suspicion, and 
len wonder. Her smart, short tan eoat 
s soiled and expensive. Two inches 
ueiow her black dress dropped the lowest 
flounce of a heliotrope silk underskirt. 
"Beg your pardon,” said Cork, looking 

“Rooney's,” said the girl, softened at 
once by his amends, "is the only place 
be^t °ain't^ ni * h^t”“ t Smoke ' , W- 
at home And my name 
if you please; it’s Ruby Delamere.” 
"That’s a swell handle,” said Cork an- 

^Si y McS 

Rnby h ' ’C’^loS." th8t> ” 

----- Cork looked seriously at the big clock 

^tZk^rmovTmenf’ S 


“Have another beer?” suggested Cork 
In h« circle the phrase wasfoSeredl 
do a card, accomnnniori -k.. » « . 


ber^S^’tw^r^l 

e/sTalf right y °d[ W never 16 ^ ' 

wrong here. This is twic* x vc 
I work in a bookbindery on Third 
enue. A lot of us girls have been ' 


just dropped in here on my way home for 
a puff. Ain’t it all right in here? If it 

“It’s a little bit late for you to be out 
alone anywhere,” jsaid Cork^ “I’m ^not 

you don’t want to have your picture taken 
in it for a present to your Sunday School 

“But I don’t know you,” said the girl, 
with fine scrupulosity. “I don’t accept 
the company of gentlemen I ain’t ac¬ 
quainted with. My aunt never would ai¬ 
rily,” said Cork McManus, pulling 
his ear, “I’m the latest thing in suitings 
with side vents and bell skirt^when it 

find me all right, Ruby. And I’lf give 
you a tip as to who I am. My governor 
is one of the hottest cross-buns of the Wall 
Street push. Morgan’s cab horse casts a 
shoe every time the old man sticks his 
head out of the window. Me! Well, I’m 
in trainin’ down the Street. The old 

.Dn the Stock Ex- 

xt birthday. 


er, stimulated by Rooney’s liquids and 
Rooney’s gallant hospitality to Lady Nico- 

One o’clock struck. Down-stairs there 
was a sound of closing and locking doors. 
Frank pulled down the green shades of the 
front windows carefully. Rooney went 
' e dark hall and stood at the 


id absorbedly, with their eb 
table. Their glasses of beer 


3 , defying authority ar 



•SS’S £ 


2&SE&S 

“Well drink our beer before we go, bar" 
A waiter sang. The tobacco smoke 

S£?3S5 

-fogs like some fifth 

i the ri^ of the an- 
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Only a trip-hanmier or a policeman's loot 
could have been the author of those 
sounds. Rooney jumped like a bullfrog to 


ii a fellow has a girl—a steady girl— 
got to be all right, you know. She’s 
j be straight goods.” 
ou’ll find I’ll he straight goods, Ed- 

Cvou L,'! “rjt A SXVmiS 

assaulted d.,... A little, ru, 

..«-■ * “ *>— Hke ~ 

assuring, could be seen in the rosy glow 
of the^ burning tobacco, going from table 

“All keep still!” was his caution. “Don’t 
talk or make any noise! Everything will 
be all right. Now, don’t feel the slightest 
alarm. We’ll take care of you all ” 


Cmicy's'after 

The girl flushed a little and lowered 
her eyes. “I see that now,” she said meek¬ 
ly. T didn't know how bad it looked. 
But I won’t do it any more. And I’ll go 
straight home every night and stay there. 
And I’ll give up cigarettes if you say so, 
Eddie—I’ll cut ’em out from this min- 

Cork’s air became judicial, proprietary, 
condemnatory, yet sympathetic. “A lady 
can smoke,” he decided, slowly, “at times 
and places. Why? Because ’ 

lady that helps her to pull it «.*. 

“I’m going to quit. There’s nothing 
to it,” said the girl. She flicked the stub 
of her cigarette to the floor. 

“At times and places,” repeated Cork. 
“When I call round for you of evenin’s 
we’ll hunt out a dark bench in Stuyvesant 
Square and have a puff or two. But no 
more Rooney’s at one o’clock—see?” 

“Eddie, do you really like me?” The 
girl searched his hard but frank features 

“On the deal level.” 
where IHve?” ^ “"’ mg ° ““ me ~ 

“Thursday—day after to-morrow even¬ 
in’. That suit you?” 

“Fine. I’ll be ready for you. Come 
about seven. Walk to the door with me to¬ 
night and I’ll show you where I .live. 
Don t forget, now. And don’t you go to 
see any other girls before then, mister! 
I bet you will, though.” 

“On the dead level,” said Cork, “you 
make ’em all look like rag-dolls to me 
Honest, you do. I know when I’m suit¬ 
ed. On the dead level, I do.” 

Against the front door down-stairs re¬ 
peated heavy blows were delivered. The 
loud crashes resounded in the room above 


slow wi 




dim gas je 

ly. T ^r 


PAST ONE AT ROONEY’S 
! There’s 1 




tones. “You’ve got my mug i 
it, _ _ ^ somebody else’s.” 

tie open panel. Sudden- “Have I? Well, you’ll cc 


over. The desmption^fits you all right” 

his ^ar—“before anything happen^tell collar. P “Come on!” he 8 ordered roughly, 
me again, Eddie, do you 1—do you really Cork glanced at Ruby. She was pale, 

like me?” and her thin nostrils quivered. Her quick 

“On the dead level,” said Cork, hold- eye danced from one man's face to the 
‘ ' ' ie with one arm, “when it other’s as they spoke or- J ww *“* w ^ 


When they turned tl 
were^ lost and in darkne; 


luck. Cork ’was thinking—Corrigan on 

tiin an hour! Somebody at the police 
ion would recognize him, without a 


afraid, Eddie?” she whispered. “Are you 
afraid you’ll get a free ride?” 

“Nothin’ doin’ in the teeth-chatterin’ 
line,” said Cork. “I guess Rooney’s been 


girly; I’ll look out for you all right.” 

Yet Mr. McManus’s ease was only skin 
and muscle-deep. With the police looking 
everywhere for Buck Malone’s assailant, 

he felt that to be caught in a police raid 
would mean an ended career for him. 
And just when he had met Ruby, too. 
He wished he had remained in the high 
rearroom of the true Capulet reading the 

Rooney seemed to have opened the 
front- door below and engaged the police 


“Don’t go so fast, Maguire!” she cried 
,n shrill fury. “Keep your hands off 

and their hands i"m pbrin’ you good advice” Don’t yon 

aen entered the are lookin’ ^r—I’ll stand for that!^ Y 
way about.^ One ^“Sw here, Itony,” said the^cop, md 

le^kedric'ught don’t look-out! How do you know this 
p of the old re- ain’t the man I want? What are you do- 
cod, a fuming, in 8 in here with him?” 

: CO p* He went “How do I know?” said the girl, flam- 






1 doin’ here with him? That’s eai 




“Dropped in for a smoke,” said Cork 

“Had any drinks?” 

“Not later than one o’clock.” 

“Get out—quick!” ordered the cop. 
Then, “Sit down!” he countermanded. 
He took off Cork’s hat roughly and 


heliotrope and black. A 
she threw on the table t< 

straightened itself wit 


rear. Rooney’s lieutenant swung open a 
panel in the wall, overlooking the back 
yard, revealing a ladder already placed 


“Bad guess,” said Cork. “It’s Peter- the 

“Cork McManus,, or something like “Yo 
it,” said the cop. “You put a knife 
» a man in Dutch Mike’s salo 

“Aw, forget it!” said Cork, 


ike that, Jimmy, and let’s go,” said 
irl. “I’m declarin’ the usual divi- 
, Maguire,” she said to the officer, 
had your usual five-dollar graft at 
iual corner at ten.” 

“No, you won’t,” said the girl. “And 
I’ll tell you why. Witnesses saw me give 
you the money to-night, and last week, 
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A TALE OF TWO V.\ 


















Mice of »u Australian bushm 
ly he brought down his fist 
with a bang which made^the solitary 

M^TmogeU^statled into speech, 
marked tartly that she had never accr 
^*“Nor,” continued Mr. Blogeth v 


dck pyin'rent!” said the head of 
^ir’t?” inquired his long-suffering 

fd'SfrBlog^ cori!itry _ 

d blow^pS oi the London fog 


the tattered fringe 
straggled over the ni 


but he was getting 
n. Under the spell 

e k W^and1i d a e d 0 m 


.f dwellings which 
. Prior to that he had 

dT for ^a house 
irt he paid ten dollars 
land and four dollars 

tgageonftel^Mid 


Mr. Blogett spent all his spare time finish¬ 
ing the interior. Ile^yas^so busy that he 

thirst at times was intense. Early in De¬ 
down upon the city and raged for three 
days. When it abated the Blogett family 
stood at their front door and contemplated 
with awe the tangible evidence of a Can¬ 
adian winter. Building operations ceased 
entirely, so Mr. Blogett was out of work. 
He sought other employment, but therts 
was none to be had. The family exche¬ 
quer ran low because most of the surplus 

toriai y Mrs g ° Blogett' to consent 

the coal and to dole out the supply of 
food. She went down to the city when she 
could, andJher husband got occasional ertf- 

dle^of January they maintained the grim 
battle against cold and hunger. Finally 
the supply of fuel and food ran out, and~ 
Mr. Blogett could get no more credit at 
the stores. When they had been a day;, 
and a night without food or fire, they 


When mily in Donscourt; sickness sp 


[r. Blog- 


BS3 


he tent^B 
an labored wit 


Blogett baby. 

Things were at their worst when relief 
arrived. The big city below was at last 
roused to action by its newspapers and 
pulpits. Loads of jproviskms, fuel and 

Although the suffering of those terrible 
months' scarred the hearts of the Dons¬ 
court settlers, their dogged English spirits 
rallied after the storm. Spring came and 
* men aq&omen took up the struggle, as 
hope on©* more burned strong within 
them, lie next winter was not half so 
terrible tod the second was faced with 

C ° Let.Ts lift .. 

i window one cold March ev 


le Blogett’s 
terior e of I the 0 living 


Blogetts, who held the boards while their 
parent bruised his finger nails with the 
hammer. On the first of November the 


is the birthday of Mrs. Blogett, and a most 
auspicious occasion. She is seated at the 
head of_the table trying to appear un¬ 
conscious, of her importance, and succeed¬ 
ing very'poorly. Opposite, is Mr. Blog- 


A TALEi 


1 TWO FAMILIES. 










. TALE OF TWO FAMILIES. 



The young Criglets spent most of their ing the police in their search for opulent 
time in dodging the truant officer and sell- crusts. Merciful diphtheria ^swept .away 


3 word stuck to the baby. 


Stof‘a 


Strange to rel 


some freak of Nature, 
family which had few agreeable traits. 

in name. Like a pure white flower grow¬ 
ing in a bog, she was so wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful and fragile that her continued exis- 

During the first hard winter, when the 


the spark of life smouldering. Mr. Crig- 
let, ejected from his only haven, the bar, 

young Criglets prowled about the streets 
like hungry little wolves, almost disdain- 


of Blossom Criglet flickered out like the 
flame of a white wax candle. 

came, but the fortunes of the family did 
not improve; instead they revolved in a 



cupboard, looks in, and returns to her 
chair. The broken window behind Mr. 
Criglet is stopped with a bundle of rags, 

aMas/of Sdr^eSer^Mr^CrigiS 
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and are transplan— .. _ 

Italys, Little Russias, Little Polands and 
Little Whitechapel* flourish like rank 

iS. The tendency of 1 these people is to 
herd together, and they are encouraged 
by unsanitary housing. Consequently, 
poverty is concentrated into slums, which 


ar apart. The inhabitants mus 


“ x - the dormant love of beauty 
'i’ n 6ss, which is implanted in 
if every human being. Keep 

Provide cheap arid rapid transportation 
to the centre df the city for the carriage 
of adults to and from their work. 

What will result from .the adoption of 
such a social policy ma/be deduced from 
the following statements, which, being- 
made on reliable authority, court the full ¬ 
est investigation. Out of one hundred and 
seventy families in Donscourt, Toronto, 
who received charity three years ago, only 
one needed^help this winterj^and out of 

wood, the adjoining suburb, who were a 
burden on the community three years 


where the clean kind earth and pure air day. They are paying fo 
will co-operate with religion and educa- their children are happy 

tion to regenerate them. Create in par- - 1 - 

ents the desire to own and improve a 

wretched dwelling. Keep children in the 


joy are in their hearts; courage and self 
respect in their souls. They have become 
citizens of Canada, and are no longer the 





Menalcas by the St. Lawrence 


By Helen Coale Cre\ 


a path run, skirting the margin of a pine 
glade and dipping out of sight beyond a 
whitewashed farm-house where holly- 
v —i— l -- J ~^ow, already budding. 


their prime, dropped about his feet. He The girl looked over the hedge, 

looked off to where radiant white clouds “Shepherd, why do you do that?’ 


done behave up at dat school where you 
i bin? I wish I hadn’t a-brung you-all 

Yn' l';l.'ll give; US i-nj'c c<)U- 

The girl laughed out blithely, after the 

“Oh." no, Mammy, nobody ever gives 
me conniption fits. I’m going to < 
as I Jike^all summer. Guess I’D. 

“There!” she said. Then die saw 1 
shepherd. 

The shepherd’s brown eyes sparkl 
11 ThTgirUo! 


I • 

edUhe 


like bellying 

never in the worli 


.. _ distant edge, 
shook his head, 
jffed a book into 


along the path, one a young girl, the ot 
a big colored woman^ clad^in^a stiff bli 

the dust with one hand, while with 
other she balanced a huge umbrella o 
her companion. The girl’s white di 
swished softly about her feet as she mo- 


an, “why fo 


“Honey,” whispered the woman, “you- 
all mustn’t be talkin’ to a stranger man.” 
Then, in a loud voice, “I’ll thank you, 
, suh, to return this lady’s bonnet.” 

“Are you a real shepherd?” queried 

•‘I am,” replied the youth promptly. 

“Where did you come from?” 

• The shepherd’s eyes sparkled. “From 
Sicilian shores. I was there, when 
: ‘Dalphnis pined away,’ you know.” 

The girl’s gray eyes flashed. “Ah, of 
■ course! Bring out your pipe, then, and 
» sing me a pastoral strain.” 

I “Now, Honey, now, Honey,” urged the 
woman, pulling the girl along by the 
arm; but the latter turned her head over 
her shoulder smilingly. 

“Shall I sing you a pastoral strain to¬ 
morrow?” suggested the shepherd. 

“Yes, I will come and fetch my bon¬ 
net—to-morrow,” said the girl. 

The shepherd watched them until they 
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Then he drew his book from his pocket 
and Hung himself down at full length 
upon the grass. The sheep nibbled about 
him quietly. lie could hear them breathe 
softly in little puffs. The pink sunbonnet 
dangled above his eyes. He opened his 

“Theocritus, you have suddenly be¬ 
come interesting,” he said. “I may dis¬ 
appoint Old Silverlink yet.” 

Next morning, early, the shepherd 
drove his flock to the accustomed place, 

tention for the most part fixed ^upon his 
book, though the pink bonnet flapped in 
the light breeze, and its strings waved 
gently to and fro. The day was such as 

but little shepherding. When tl 
ing strings caught his eye he invariably 
remarked, “She’s a darling!” Then, 
glancing at his book again, he would add, 
“And I’m a duffer. I ought to be kick- 


,backa S 


but by two o’clock they 
the shepherd looking suspiciously 
and decidedly attractive in his white 


Daphnis, Met 
daily they 

locust tree. 1__.. 

inshine; little 


through the grass; and t 
their heads for a brief 


Corydon—rolled into 


“Yes; that is Alpha by the water’s 
edge; Beta, you see in that dump*.of 

vestigate your goats; and so on down to 
Omega here, who has but one eye, poor 

scholar,” said the girl, clamping her hands 


“Shepherdess, 
in the halls of 1 


I have ; 


ontreak 
e if Old 


Their tiny polished ho 
■p staccato upon the path, 
-for the shepherd was scar 


“Come into Arcady, fair shepherdess,” 
he begged, “and I’ll pull down the branch 
while you gather your bonnet.” 

“Is Arcady a safe place?” she asked. 
But even as she spoke she tethered the 
goats to the hedge. 

“Safe? Why, yes; I’m here,” he replied 
simply, and helped her through. 

“I gave Mammy the slip,” she said, 
smiling reminiscently. “She does not 


of learning up at 

, Silverlink doesn’t flunk me.” 

The girl sat up suddenly. 

“Old Silverlink?” 

“Yes, the old chap that knows more 
; Greek than anyone else on the continent; 

saturated solution of it. It fairly oozes 
i from his pore3. He may block my path 

The fcoy frowned. The girl leaned 
“Why should he block your way?” she 

“Says I'm loafing”—briefly. 

The girl put her chin on her hand. 
Her eyes looked out over the smiling- 
water to its far horizon. 

“Shepherd, why do you keep these 
sheep?” 

“My father thinks I’m loafing, toq”-^ 
angrily. ^ . 
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Shepherd of the woolly sheep?” 

He laughed out so joyfully th 
sheep raised an inquiring nose. 
“Is a shepherd nothing? T. 


he god 
>w. And 


isn’t, bu 

And Apollo^and Aphrodite, n 
tethered, trotted away down tne pain, 
their silky flanks gleaming in the sun- 

The sun propped his head upon a blue 
^ “Cljpie, what sort of a man is your 

“An old darling, of course.” 

“Of course. But what will he think of 
a poor shepherd?”—anxiously. 

“He will have but a poor opinion of 


Fooled away 
meMBut® 


such a duffer, you know, 
all my junior year and d% 
my Greek Exams. Heavens, whaF 
down Old Silverlink did give 
Sweetheart, I’ll work 
year, you’ll see! I’ve 






learn 1 "with la 
or Silverlink. 1 


■ 

agh- 
I out 



Bird Rock 

The Beacon of the Gulf 


TT'AR out in the centre . 
IT St. Lawrence, where 
spring and fall thro’ 


of reasonable weather and good eyesight. 

But this little rock that kept every sail¬ 
or in the Gulf awake, that had sent to the 


peak of some submerged mour _ . _ 

shows again eight miles away and then craft and that would continue to do so un- 
comes to the surface a dozen miles south til a lighthouse was placed on its top, 
in the Magdalen Islands, the terror of yielded, at last, to the efforts of a couple of 
navigation in the Gulf. Only six acres hardy fishermen. Once a way had been 
in extent it was not worthy of a special found to the plateau on the top, a wind- 
effort in the way of a name, so the thous- lass was erected at the edge, and for years 
ands of birds that were its only occupants after the lighthouse was built, the bucket 

tion of Bird Rock. cess for the supplies that were delivered 

From the first days of French Canada twice a year, 
when the voyaguers tremblingly tempted When the first men reached the top 
the wild waters of the land-locked sea of they found t.ha an tiro. surface as wall as 
the New World and the Honfleur marin- the rocky 
ers founded the first permanent colony ' 

the perilous Magdalen T_1 — Al * : ~ a: 


id has had a record of wrecks. To a 
nt there seemed no 
ig its perils. Rising 
ter, and approachable 


id their nests. Not having the slightest 
guns that the workmen could 


only in th 


tie light the clouds of birds 
from year to year in attend- 









David Thompson: Explorer 

By 

J. B. Tyrrell 


Editor’s Foreword 


The let 




• to-day is undoubtedly Mr. J. 
ing article. Mr. Tyrrell claims 
than that of mining engineer. 


B. Tyrrell, the 

for himself no ... --. . 

His office in the Confederation Life Building, in Toronto, is very 
much like all other offices, except that it contains curious photo- 

Tyrrell has made in Canada. He knows Canada’s farthest north 
as few know it. He explored the Mackenzie river, the rivers lead¬ 
ing into Hudson's Bay, and made maps which no one else could 
have made. He has been the only white man to venture in cer- 
s of Canada, and is the modem David Thompson, th 
-' “ - - n of whom he —u~ *. 




modem edition of th 

though he would nee .. .. 

The paper herewith printed was read by Mr. Tyrrell before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Mr. 
Tyrrell permitted it to be reproduced in the Geographical Journal 
and in MacLean’s Magazine. He is already well known as the 
author of "Across the Sub-Arctics,’’ and is now working on a new 
edition of Samuel Heame’s Diary and David Thompson's 


I T gives me a great deal of pleasure to hundreds of miles apart, scattered along 
have the opportunity of submitting the principal waterways, 
a few of the facts on which I venture He was a fur trader in the employ of 
to claim that Dav;d Thompson, of whose the Hudson Bay and North-West Com- 
npmAvpmpnt§ but little note has been tak- panies, and in the ‘ *' 

trade he travelled n 


^wilderness,' 


land geographer th 

s produced. oau TO 

n a London charity foot through w 
ast of his life on the mapped countr 


le groups of houses or factories, of 


tending from ft 


le south. Wherever he 
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DAVID THOMPSON, A GREAT GEOGRAPHER. 


dria he travelled down the river to the £ 
Elbow, and thence to Cuthbert Grant’s f 
house. Thence he continued southward c 
to Thorburn’s house on the Qu’Appelle ^ 




but Thomp 


is, but being delayed by severe storms, 
ras the 24th before he reached the 
ris River, and February 3 when he 

he Souris River. ^At Souris River post 

est and enjoy himsel/iafter the hard- 
>s of his journey, but to make up his 
is and plans and prepare for a longer 


and dangerous, 

those Indian villages on the Missouri, 
where the people lived by the cultivation 

personal inconvenience and danger were 
not to be considered when compared with 
the satisfaction of this craving for knowl¬ 
edge. Besides this, some of the Indians 

trade with the North-West Company. So 

aid’s (Assiniboine) house with nine men, 
a few horses, and thirty dogs, and started 

Dumber 7 he reSed Old 6 AdiHbuse on 
the^ Souris River^ “settled two^ years ago, 

going by Turtle Mountain, again reached 
the Souris or Mouse River, which he fol¬ 
lowed^ up to the “bight,” whence he 

le Missouri River, reaching 


advent of summer. On the above date he. 
started out on foot with a dog-team, and 
followed the course of the Assiniboine 

ways did, a survey of his route, passing 
on his way Pine Fort and Poplar House, 
both of which had been abandoned, and 
some houses a little below the Meadow 
Portage to Lake Manito Bah. 

On March 7 he reached the forks of the 
Assiniboine and Red Rivers at the pres- 

femade°of any habitation thereat ^the 

the latter stream, and on the second day 
reached Cheboillez’s old house of the 
North-West Company, a quarter of a mile 
up Rat Creek above its mouth, the lati- 
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superseded.. ^ 


and mountains of the West, was appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of Great Britain as 
its ^astronomer and surveyor to determine 

United States and British North America 
(Canada) under the Treaty of Ghent. 
The years from 1816 to 1825 were occu¬ 
pied in performing this great internation- 

are still and will always continue to be the 
ultimate authority on this long line divid¬ 
ing two nations, extending from the state 
of Maine to the north-west angle of Lake 

having spent twenty- His last years were spent either in Glen- 
wilderness of Western garry County, Ontario, or in Longueuil, 
b same time being onlv opposite Montreal, where he died on 
February 10, 1857, at the ripe old age of 
nearly eighty-seven years. His wife, & 
child of the Western country, whom he 
married at Isle a la Crosse, on the Church¬ 
ill River, survived him by less than three 
months, dying on May 7 of the same year. 

Thompson’s work must not be confused 
with that accomplished by ordinary ex- 


:es of the North-West Co 


Lewis Rivers, Flathead 

hr> rftArthfid lh«- mouth 
as fol- 


east^of the . Rocky Mountains, 

katah^mlLers; ChurdiiU Ki““dowa lowsl^'Thnrfhave'full™ 
to South Indian Lake; Athabasca River survey of this part of Nortn America 
from its source to its mouth; Peace Rive* • from sea to sea, arid by almost innfener- 
from Fort St. John down to its mouth; able astronomical observations have de- 
Clearwater River, Beaver River, and the ter mined .-the positions of the mountains, 
whole ot parts^of Lakes Athabasca, Lesser lakes and rivers and other remarkable 

T"’ 10 ''” ssed the S ’Rocky Moun- finent. The maps of all these surveys have 

-- been drawn, and they are laid-down in 

geographical ^position: This work .has 

-surveys were not merely rough 

the general character of th< 


tended the Columbia River to its occupied 
where he built a trading post and These 
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Five Hundred Thousand 
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Thomas L. Masson 
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Dear Polly: 

It’s all right. You can marryteai 

and handed it to Payton. 

An hour later that young 
Miss Polly Price in her home. 


“I knew it would be 
whispered. 

“But it isn't all right.” 


11 right,” s 


mow when you get there.” 
st go up-stairs and get the 


! Not no 


. But you are bound to obey 

instant they were whirling 
). Neitherspoke. 

As they entered, bothSemms and Colter 
- sis — —» +ook Pay- 


girl who, in the first place, would co: 


^en^^ be 


really loved me you would never have con¬ 
sented to such a base bargain. I just 
wanted to prove that both you and he 
were capable of such a thing. Now I shall 
take this letter back, get my money from 
him, return it to the man I borrowed it 
from for twenty-four hours and congratu¬ 
late you upon your approaching marriage 
to Stetnic. Good-by.” 

She threw herself upon him in a pas- 


sy entered^both S 

ton by the arm, and they file 

same room where they had pass- 

money on the day previous. 

“You?” said Payton to Colter. 

Colter smiled'ib-'^Wallingford. 

“I gave you‘me money, didn’t I? 


“You certainly di< 



“Don’t thank me,” he s 
Miss Price.” 

“What do'youunean?” 


“She gave m& ; the m 
“Where did she get it?’* 


o of us, you might prefer 
only when I produced the 

“Pauh you 

don’t understand. Oh, dear! 
explain. Won’t you believe n 


Payton looked'at him in amazei 
“Why, I thmafteher father 


- to marry* 
Colter smiled ! 
“Nonsens< *" ’ 
her mother. 1 


Should the Gifted Marry? 


and Marriage should be 


W deemed antagonistic is i 

problem. When a woman wno nas 
extraordinary artistry marries, straight- 

singer, an actress, or a writer of import¬ 
ance rarely opens the door to Hymen 
without at once hearing the clamor of pro- 

It is alleged that great artists are cham¬ 
eleons in love. This is not true. The 
quicksand that engulfs the temperamental 
artiat ?a nf ton oof impulse. She mistakes 
>n for the flame of love, 


should study man as an individual be 


night is quickly forgotten. So in 
dom did God make mothers. Therefore, 

deplete a singer. When given the right 
broadens the mind, and deepens all life’s 

’ 1 - ill' ves and is loved 

the greatest artist has but a butterfly com¬ 
prehension of joy or pain. As to those 
“dangerous separations,” if. for a season 
she goes to fulfill the other half of her God- 
given destiny, is she necessarily a less 
faithful wife and mother?, Far be it 
from sanity to undervalue the body of 


it is for lesser folk. God made a ma 

everything worth-while, not only in_ 

to reproduce the species, but that the two 
might be companions. Lonliness destroys 
- i: ves than war. Propinquity should 


regards the physical part of her being as 
of infinitely less importance than does 
less gifted femininity. Verily, comeliness 
is part of the artistic “business.” To keep 
her face unlined and her figure slight, she 


n, however. The 


married Moth is foredoomed to the flame, 
be she where she may. It is not in her to 
be wise, or loyal. She has not enough 
soul to make even Satan long for her. She 
lives her silly little life, and is gone. But 
the big artist has a big soul. This she 
divides — 11 - l — “ 


gladly be plainer than two pike-staffs : 
thereby she could add to her artistr 
Oddly, where she is while working seen 
equally of minor importance. She lei 
her heart-life enthrall her absolutely whe 


divides equally 


to give you up for a little matter of five 
hundred thousand, and he agreed with 
her. He has it back now all right.” 



she owes her public 

^sleeps^ those far away are 

serve a selfish husband 
public satisfyingly. The 


This by way of the £ 
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nger or society belles feel nauseatec 
y. True, shallow worldlings should b 

iss their mothers. For any other part_ 

such a travesty upon womanhood, w< 


moffiiredT" Wisdom often* 

It is, moreover, contended that great sing¬ 
ers are supremely selfish. For the salva¬ 
tion of your souls, give ear, 0 Carpers. 

Not so many years ago that thousands 
in their forties may not recall her, a great 
singer, whose golden voice was just as big 
and spring-clear as her soul, married. Now, 
he whom she married was a man, and, in¬ 
cidentally, at heart a boy, who had been 
mother-loved and indulged beyond the 
average by hjg womankind. Destiny per¬ 
mitted him to love and to be loved by a 
prima-donna who wished to continue sing- 

her’career wa3 P Snib Her husband 

elected to travel with her, so that those 
dreaded separations should not intervene. 
So it was for a long while. Finally, in 
spite of his joy in her joy, and 
his pride in her laurels, he grew 

.. ' - ah, no, Sir Cvnic — 

the . divided-life 


_ r __— _in the 

■ it so vith thi i ige favorite; ' 
rather than see her husband struggling 
along in the role of Atlas, or hear her darl¬ 
ings vainly wishing for things that other 
little girls and boys have, the actress- 
mother spends part of the year away from 
the home that her talent has filled with 
luxuries and comforts, solely for the sake 
of others. Many an elderly leading wom¬ 
an drags a more than weary body over 

not of, not because she loves admiration 
inordinately, but because she wishes her 
loved ones to fare sumptuously every day, 
when she is gone, and to have all that 
there is—anon. Unselfish love keeps an 
actress young, and gives her voice that de- 

After marriage, an actress has a thousand 
hidden sources from which to draw inspir¬ 
ation when “creating a part.” One has 
only to note her devotion to her dog to see 
that the maternal instinct is not dormant. 
Fido is a poor substitute, but she loves 
him. As a mother, she is thrice careful, 
to who better than she knc~- “ 

menS" g buT wben herlittle 



almost divine? If, on the contrary, joy | 
has been and still is her portion, is she not , 
the divinely appointed missioner of dual- , 
blessedness? . 


, to one whose gift is not sufficiently 
I. — J 1-—J 1-bor, walk 


long the Elect 
rney’s—sake is 


i drag-backs. Nothing short of 

iiuMble n aureeL ?n PoratyVau! 
Petty ^cares^ like microbes, ^are under¬ 
spirit quails before a halff-empty larder 

with a happy-go-lucky, ailing, or mediocre 
husband, the seeker for artistic recogni¬ 
tion is foredoomed to obscurity. True, if 
she has a great gift, she will succeed, be- 

ordained to work out the better, stronger 
part of her ego. If her gift is merely well 
indicated, she may be heard of, but not so 
quickly ^ though with unhampered 

in which she hopes to shine.' Having 

wedded unwisely, - - 1 - 

considers 


Immortals, is not 


as likely to become 
who bides her time,_ 0 

portunity may come by undreamed-of cir- 
clings. But for a woman with much lik¬ 
ing, but little talent, for a given vocation, 
to pursue the will-o’-the-wisp of fame per¬ 
sistently, while her children go underfed, 
and her husband goes unkempt and com¬ 
panionless, is criminal. That their hus¬ 
bands hate their work, or are jealous of 
their art, is the cry of these pseudo-artists. 
to -true, is it^any wonder when 

while it is positively here- 
y jeopardizes her art, it is as 
;al happiness by over-estimat¬ 


ing for a 


The most abundant thing in 
Canada is natural wealth; 

The most noteworthy thing, strong men 

And the most to be desired thing— 

A Pan-Canadian viewpoint.—Witness 



The Trail of ’98 
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Sts 


Once again the angry thun< 

ing gallantly. Again we were --- 

a feather in a whirlwind, pitchforked fro 


fiery saraband; 


edly. Thew 

we passed; or again they were°like fear- 
maddened horses with whipping manes of 
flame. We clutched each other convul- 

ly, tilted, hair-poised over a yawuinggulf. 
Were we going to upset? But, no! We 

sr? :a 


CHAPTER XIV. 
e flats around the White Horse 
•as a great largess of wild flowers, 
otmg stars gladdened the glade 


woodland hollow with amethyst; the fire- 
weed splashed the hills with the pink of 
coral. Daintily swinging, like clustered 


dy swinging^! 


gold gleamed. S 
WmkSteTn^toa 


skies. It was as if in the poor child a 
long-stifled capacity for joy was glowing 

One golden day, with her cheeks softly 
flushed, her eyes shining, she turned to 

“Oh, I could be so happy if I only Lad 

girls have. It would take so little to make 
me^the happiest girl in the world--just 


c, flowers—oh, it seems like a drei 


him tliat great love I told you of once.” 
Swiftly a shadow came into the bright 
-- curved pathetically. 


”]Lfrt% df love e full of 


y. gone^ you^will^ 


dishonor ... and again, I will never grandly. Yours will be a great, consum- 
ine Dassion that knows no limit, no as- 

„_ _ jr him will your fiends 

rid, his smile your heaven, through "fire anti water for your beloved’s 
r death. Love was at the sake; your parched^lips wig call hKname, 

you forth, saying, ‘There dow of death. Oh, licnow, I know. Love 


“Yes, you will indeed, girl—infinitely, 
supremely. I know you, Berna; you’ll yoi 
i.do. Your dearest will be 
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her gently. I coaxed, I entreated. She 
was very reluctant, yet at last she yielded. 1 

"Well, if I must,” she said; “but it’s 
all so sordid, so mean, I hate myself; I 
despise myself that I should have to tell 
it. 

She kneaded a tiny handkerchief ner¬ 
vously in her fingers. 

“You know how nice Madam Winkles- 
tein’s been to me lately—bought me new 
clothes, given me trinkets. Well, there’s 


always following m 
trembled when I se 


“Yes'you'knd 


“Have you heard of him??’ she asked. 
‘He’s got a million-dollar claim on Bon- 

Had I heard of him? Who had not 
ieard of Black Jack, his spectacular poker 
fiay| 13 meeonc ™. » 

‘but that doesn’t matter up here. There’s 
Dndyke marriage, and 
well to his discarded 


will,” I crie 

“No! Nc._ 

He’ll try so long as I resist! 
to him just to humor him 
I can’t tell you how muc 
They say he always gets hi 


m.^?m_i3; 


they say he be 
ped^her. a “Ne 


nd aghast, I i 




She laughed harshly, bitterly. 

‘What’s this whole life but pollution 9 

■ “Bm ■ v» he a ,x m ; 0 ;; 

wouldn’t?” V • 

She turned on me fiercely. 

“What do you take me for? Surely you 
moTmak better h tban *«*• 0h > you' al- 
Suddenly she pressed the little handker¬ 
chief to her eyes. She fell to sobbing 
convulsively. Vainly I tried to soothe her, 
whispering: 

^ 0h ^?’ms^ e8lUbmtit 1>m 


et, costly gifts. I wanted to 
but she wouldn’t let me, toox. mem irom 
me, put them away. Then he and she had 


worse. The net’s closing round mt 
te of my flutterings.” 

“But he can’t get you against y 


of such force, such passion. I was terribly 
distressed and at a loss how to comfort her. 

“Hush, Berna,” I pleaded, “please don’t 
say such things. Remember you have a 
friend in me, one that would do anything 

’ n Shu ^oofc&dat’me amoment. 

“How can you help me?” 

I held both of her hands firmly, look- 

“By marrying you. Will you marry 
me, dear? Will you be my wife?” 


vehemently. 

“Why?” I tried to 
“Why! why, you 


smile. You hate him but you obey him.” 

“He’s an immoral monster, Berna. He 
spares neither time nor monev to gratify 
his^whims where a woman is concerned. 

“He’s intensely masculine,' handsome in 
a vivid, gipsy sort of way; big, strong and 
compelling, but a callous libertine.” 

“Yes, he’s all that'. And can you won¬ 
der then my heart is full of fear, that I 
am distracted, that I asked you what I 
did. He is relentless and of all women he 
wants me. He would break me on the 
wheel of dishonour. Oh, God!”. 

Her face grew almost tragic in its des- 




I’m all alone, friend! 

No, I’m wrong. I’v 
and I’ll die, I’H die, I swear it, before 


er had I thought her capable 




a great light in her eyes. Then sh< 
spoke and her voice was vibrant with pas 
sion, all indifference gone from it. 

“Oh, you blind! you coward! Couldn’ 


„_3? Couldn’t i... _.„ 

on the scow it came to me—Love. It was 
such as I had never dreamed of, rapture, 
ecstasy, anguish. Do you know what I 
wished as we went through the rapids? 
I wished that it might be the end^that 

down clinging together, and that in death 


slipped bac 


friendship. I feel as if 
er of ice between us now. 


“Yes, I do, Berna. I do indeed, girl. 
Care for you! Well, I care so much that 

“Yes, yes, but yoiPdon’t love me right, 
not in your great, grand way. Not in the 
way you told me of. Oh, I know; its part 
pity, part friendship. It would be differ- 


“No, dear,” I said, “love has no limits, 
in reserve.’ There are yet heights beyond 

ll 'I I In Ml : 11 ( Mi l 1) \ I 

been eclipsed b/a greater. There’s a mas¬ 
ter key to every heart, and we poor fools 


is, ^you will, you mui 


your shadow. If you called to 
storm and darkness, to your s 


ly, yet she w 
.“Have yo 
fine words?’ 1 

w’“ 


'ske* asked. 


“Since the m 


Ido, beyond the peradventure of a doubt; 


“Now if you-wish,” I faltered; “but bet- 
, ter when we get to Dawson. Better when 
* I’ve made good up there. Give me one 
- year, Berna, one year and then-” 

The sudden gleam of hope vanished 
from her eyes. , For the third time I was 
, failing her, yet my cursed prudence over- 

1 “it will, pass swiftly, dear. You 
, mil be quite safe. I will be near you and 

I reassured her, anxiously explaining 
aow much better it would be if we waited 
i little. 

“One year!” she repeated, and it seem- 
3d to me her voice was toneless. Then she 
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“Oh, lilt dear, my dear, I love you bet¬ 
ter than tlie whole world, but I hoped you 

now!** l” r would Irave been best, believe 
me. I thought you would rise to the oc- 

K,°we’H U wmt one year.” 

“Yes, believe me, trust me, dear; it will 
lie all right. I’ll work for you, slave for 
you, think only of you, and in twelve 
short months—I’ll give my whole life to 
make you happy.” 

“Will you, dear? Well, it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter now . . . I’ve loved you.” 

All that night I wrestled with myself. 
I felt like I ought to marry her at once 
to shield her from the dangers that encom¬ 
passed her. She was like a lamb amoi 
a pack of wolves. I juggled with my co 
science. I was young and marriage to r 
seemed such a terribly all-important ste 


cs and hooks was the 


now steering around a sandpit. The scen¬ 
ery was hideous to me, bluffs of clay with 
pines peeping over their rims, willow- 


us with eddies! It^ 

a. Then one day Lake Labarge 
j rtaliarhWl ovacJ' The trail was 

ill swelling sail we < 


ler, I pictured her joy. 
athless. Love words 
igue tip. It seemed to 


CHAPTER XVI 

It was three days before we made a start 

I chafed bitterly at the defay. 6 WouTd 
those sacks of flour never dry? Longing- 
ly ^1 gazed ^down the big. blue Yukon 

ment carrying her further**from me.^WLy 
her sudden departure? I had no doubt it 
was enforced. I dreaded danger. Then in 
a while I grew calmer. I was foolish to 
meetin jD W&S Sa ^ e enou S^- We would 

we sped down the devious river, now swir- 


breathless tranquility myriads of mosqui¬ 
toes assailed us, blinded us, covered our 
food as we ate, made our lives a 
hell of misery. Yet the trai’ 

What a relief it was wh< 

us, and the wind drove us*on 
shore, so that we nearly came to a 
end. But it was over at last, and we j 
on into the Thirty-mile River. 

A furious, hurling stream was this, that 
matched our mad, impatient mood; but it 
was staked with hidden dangers. We 
gripped our weary oars. Keenly alert we 
had to be, steering and watching for 




ve missed it Suddenly 








id the 


„ delighted e; 

before ^he wind. "*Once more we w_ 

fleet of Argonaut boats, and now, with the 
goal in sight, each man redoubled his ef¬ 
forts. Perhaps the rich ground would be 
all gone ere we reached the valley. Mad¬ 
dening thought after what we had endur- 

but imagined that fortune awaited him 
with open arms. They talked exultantly. 
Their eyes shone with the gold-lust. They 
strained at sweep and oar. To be beaten 
at the last! Oh, it was inconceivable! A 
tigerish eagerness filled them; a panic of 
fear and cupidity spured them on. 

Labarge was a dream lake, mirroring 
noble mountains in its depths (for soon 
after we made it, a dead calm fell). But 
we had no eyes for its beauty. The golden 
magnet was drawing us too strongly now. 
We cursed that exquisite serenity that 


Hottalinqua, Big Salmon, Little^Sal- 

can remember is long days of toil at the 
oar, fighting the growing obsessio: 
quitoes, ever pressing o“ ^ — 

to tell on us. We suffered 1_ ... 

.. Oh, we i 

s: " ~" 


fered from rheumat- 


ne sunlit Sabbath eveninj 
We^ were drifting al 


sparkling place, an 
men whipsawing li 


Ve hailed th 
„ ..nd asked them if they had for 
prospects. Were they getting out lum 
for sluice-boxes? 

One of the men came forward. He 1 
very tired, very quiet, very solemn. “N 
he said, “we are sawing out a coffin 



sweeping round a bend we rais- 
lt of joy. There was that great 

Trembling with eagerness we pulled 
ashore. Our troubles were over. At last 
we had gained our Eldorado, thank God, 
thank God! 

A number of loafers were coming to 
meet us. They were strangely calm. 

“How about the gold?” said the Prodi¬ 
gal; “lots of ground left to stake?” 

One of them looked at us contemptuous¬ 
ly. He chewed a moment ere he spoke. 


Always we heard it singing, a seething, 
hissing noise supposed to be the pebbles 
shuffling on the bottom. 

The days were insufferably hot and mos¬ 
quito-curst; the nights chilly, damp and 
mosquito-haunted. I suffered agonies 


J last Fall. The rest is all mud. ’ 

! job!* ThF whole Thing™ if 
Cheechakers better git right he 


* ready many were preparing to digso^ Yet 
t which we were but the vanguard? What 
r chakos? ^or hu 


- burdens. Reckless, indomit¬ 
able, hope-inspired, they climbed the 
passes and shot the rapids; they drowned 
in the rivers, they rotted in the swamps. 
Nothing could stay them. The golden 
magnet was drawing them on; the spell 
"i ilit- gvM-lust was in their hearts. 

And this was the end. For this they 
had mortgaged homes and broken hearts. 
For this they had faced danger and borne 
suffering: to be told to return. 

The land was choosing its own. All 
along it had weeded out the weaklings. 
Now let the faint-hearted go back. This 
land was only for the Strong. 

Yet it was sad, so much weariness, and 
at the end disenchantment and failure. 

Verily the ways of the gold-trail were 
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BOOK III. 
THE CAMP. 


! up anVdown 

i to no darkness, no lull in its 

looking for Berna. My 1 
for her; my eyes ached ' 

„ i was so full of her there_ 

no room for another single thought. But 
it was like looking for a needle in a straw- 
stack to find her in that seething multi¬ 
tude. I knew no one, and it seemed fu¬ 
tile to inquire regarding her. These keen¬ 
eyed men with eager talk of claims and 
pay-dirt could not help me. There seemed 
to be nothing for it but to wait. So with 
spirits steadily sinking zerowards I waited. 

We found, indeed, that there was little 
ground left to stake. The mining laws 



Many of the business houses 
stalled in tents. That huge canvas erec¬ 
tion was a mining exchange; that great 
log barn a dance-hall. Dwarfish log ca- 
s impudently nestled up to pretentious 
\ hoteK The effect was °<Wly 





haphazard. Back 
the red-light 

The crowd 
strikingly cosmopolitan, 
fellows they were 


ed that mile-long street with its mud, its 
seething foam of life, its blare of gramo¬ 
phones and its blaze of dance-halls, ached 
for their southland homes again? You 

sun-tanned S^es^et^lSey \rere the 
.eager navigators of the lakes, the reckless 
amateurs of the rivers. This was a some¬ 
thing different from the trail. It was as 


o bad t 






each succeeding party ar- 
to go further afield to find 
lping-ground. And they we~ — 

Al -.- J - daily. The sh 


beach. Got them for twenty-five per c< 
gill out^a hundred per cent, on^the d 

the quitters. They so soured at the wl 
frame-up they’re ready to pull tl 
freights at any moment. All they wa 
to get away. They want to put a 
thousand miles between them and 


ar the n« 


sions sold, liquor permits granted, and 
abuses of every kind practised on the free 
miner. All was veniality, injustice and 
exaction. 

“Go home,” said the Man in the Street; 
“the mining laws are rotten. All kinds 
of ground is tied up. Even if you get 
hold of something good, them dam-robber 
government sharks will flim-flam you out 
of it. There’s no square deal here. They 
tax you to mine; they tax you to cut a 
tree; they tax you to sell a fish; pretty 
soon they’ll be taxing you to breathe. Go 
home!” 

ship and danger, the blizzards, the rapids, 
nature savage and ravening; but ^ 
came to craft, graft and the J — 1 


Say, boys, I gi 


lem,” I suggested. 

“Too bad nothing! That’s business; 

ever make a money-getter, my boy, this 
de of the millennium—and you Scotch, 

“That’s nothing,” said Jim; “wait till 
tell you of the deal I made to-day. You 
icollect I packed a flat-iron among my 
uff^and you^boys joshed^ me about it, 

mere’s camp-meetin’s and socials'up there. 
! way goes pretty good. Anvwav, thinks 

- 1 i ill. i ,mn, ,1 li 

i in that wilderness, I’ll dress for the Al- 
■ mighty. So I sticks to my flat-iron.” 

I He looked at us with a twinkle in his 
j eye and then went on. ; 

flat-irons in camp, an’ all the hot sports 
wantin’ boiled shirts done up, an’ all the 
painted jezebels hollerin’ to have their 
lingery fixed, an’ the wash-ladies just goin’ 


runs the Bong Tong Laun, 
:er in the Lord) came to me v 
er eyes, an’ at- last I was pro 


liled on 


“How much, Jim?” 

“Well, I didn’t want to be too hard on 
the old girl, so I let her down easy.” 
“How much?” 

hundred an’ fifty dollars, and quick’s a 


• It was"so with everything. Extraordin- 
i ary prices ruled. Eggs an 3 J1 - 1 -- J 


ig to keep i 
s if I don’t i 
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primroses new washed in April rain? 
What was that luminous opal but a lagoon, 
a pearly lagoon with floating in it islands 
of amber, their beaches crisped with ruby 


shimmering chrysoprase so tenderly lum¬ 
inous-might it not fitly veil the splendors 

1 looked to where gulped the mouth of 
Bonanza, caverntmsly wide and filled vvith 
the purple smoke of many fires. There 
was the golden valley, silent for centuries, 

ed basin' of the Klondike bleakly rising 
to mountains eloquent of death. It was 
dominating, appalling, this vastness with¬ 
out end, this unappeasable loneliness. Glad 
was I to turn again to where ; like white 
pebbles on a beach, gleamed the tents of 
the gold-born city. 

Somewhere amid that confusion of can¬ 
vas, that muddle of cabins, was Bema, 
maybe lying in some wide-eyed vigil of 
fear, maybe staining with hopeless tears 
her restless pillow. Somewhere down there 
-Oh, I must find her! 

I returned to the town. I was tramp¬ 
ing its long street once more, that street 

with Jto T.-„ 


restless throng. There were men from the 
roys, their Stetsons and high boots. There 

mackinaws, German socks and caps with 
ear-flaps. But all were bronzed and beard¬ 
ed, fleshless and clean-limbed. I marvel¬ 
led at the seriousness of their face, till I 


)f grim 


ie North, a mm. „ e ____ „ 

, where the sunlight of the long, long 
is ever haunted by the shadow of the 


I bought a copy of the “Nugget” an 
ent into the Sourdough Restaurant. : 


read it. As I lingered there sipping my 
coffee and perusing the paper indifferent¬ 
ly, a paragraph caught my eye and made 
my heart glow with sudden hope. 


CHAPTER II 


night in the Malamute Salooi 
casto, of Eldorado, well know 
the Klondike’s wealthiest cl 
Claude Terry and Charlie Hi 


color. They walked very stiffly, with 
grim mouths and eyes sternly vigilant un- 

were everywhere, smoking cigarettes, 
laughing, chaffing, strolling in and out of 
the wide-open saloons. Their cheeks were 
rouged, their eye-lashes painted, their eyes 
bright with wine. They gazed at the men 
like sleek animals, with looks that were 
A libertine spirit 


at the Forks. 


brown faces trudged sturdily along ca: 
ing extraordinary loads on their stair 
shoulders. A stove, blankets, cook 
utensils, axe and shovel usually forr 
but a part of their varied accoutrement 
Men of the Mounted Police were 




madcap freedom, ar 


claim yesterday. It is said that' before 
leaving the Forks he lost a sum ranging 
in the neighborhood of $5,000. Last 
night he began playing in the Malamute 

posed, to recoup his loss 

The play continued nearly- - 

at the wind-up, Locasto, as stated above, 
was loser to the amount of $19,000. This 
is probably the largest individual loss ever 
sustained at one sitting in the history of 

^“jSkLocStofwhyhad 

of him before? Surely if an 
the girl’s whereabouts, it wc 
determined I would ask him 

So I hastily finished my 
quired of the waiter where I might find 
the Klondike King. 

“Oh, Black Jack,” he said: “well, at 
the Green Bay Tree, or the Tivoli, or the 
Monte Carlo. But there’s a big poker 
game on and he’s liable to be in it.” 

Once more I paraded the seething street. 
It was long after midnight, but the wond¬ 
rous glow, still burning in the Northern 
sky, filled the land with strange enchant¬ 
ment. In spite of the hour the town seem¬ 
ed to be more alive than ever. Parties 
with pack-laden mules were starting off 
for the creeks, travelling at night to avoid 


ner, proved to me a frit 
“Yes,” he said, in am 
“I think I can find you 

sporting ^guns. Come on, we’ll run 1 
As we walked along we compared nt 

nnrl lie t.nlL-Ofl nf liiineplf in n fre 




big 


f try? Thought not. Left there about four 
[ years ago myself—I joined the Force in 
Regina. It’s altogether different down 
there though, patrol work, a free life on 
[ the open prairie. Here they keep one 
choring round barracks most of the time. 

> station. I’m not sorry, though. It’s all 
devilish interesting. Wouldn’t have miss- 



“Yes, how the old dad would stare if I 
t could only have him in Dawson for a day. 
r He’d never be able to get things just in 
l focus any more. He would be knocked 
clean off his pivot on which he’s revolved 
- these thirty years. Seems to me every 
i one’s travelling on a pivot in the old 
: country. It’s no use trying to hammer it 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA. 


r _ r _Jtly good faith, by a 

magazine as an artistic interior. The room 
has polished wood floors and doors, a deli- 

brass electnc ** fixtures with P silken 

chairs/ portieres and tapestry, screens and 
stained glass. In fact the room has more 


reaches up to the ceiling. It has a warm¬ 
ing pan at the side of it. To complete the 
comedy or tragedy there should be a gas 



tie fact that he could 


viduality he desired' on the material he 
had at hand. 

It would be well to study ex 
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him. Do not let the entrance for instance, 
stick out of a North-West comer, sending 
one off or holding him out in the cold 
wind, or when he har ' " ' 


ns; 



a man is driving at. The ess 
tectural beauty is the complete expression 
of function, this is just frankness. The 
direct straight-forwardness of .the self-an¬ 
nouncing man. The highest virtue in 
any art is the development of individu¬ 
ality ip simplicity. 

This individuality can he shown as dis- 
tinctly. in _ our art as in our words. 


tectural Orchestra. It would be better to 
learn to plav upon one. 

How much we think of candor and 
truth may he shown by our refusal to 
disguise the elements of our construction. 
That we admire courage, strength and en- 

elements we have chosen for their strength 
and endurance. Grace, sv 



DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA. 


>ne end. Let him see how things j 
. Doors, that by means of hid- 1 
linery slide into a hollow in what : 


his fidgety cur- 
what mysterious 


of. enclosure and comfort. The ex 

of comfort in a house, if with it „_ 

suggestion of generosity, is perhaps it 
most pleasing expression. What possibili 
ties there are in a fireplace with its moutl 
lined with smoke blackened bricks, wid 
open to consume the unstinted fuel an< 
radiate its comforting heat, suggestinj 
many a bygone symposium. 

Compare this warm heart of a hous 
with what we so often see in a moden 
reception room—a gas log set in a refrigei 
ator like recess of white tiles, an appear 

penditure of troubled 


strange machinery supports, or moves 
them, while the simple latch or bolt and 
strong hinges tell their admirable tale_at 

cTapp&TKl' 

displayed in them. The window sasJ 
slides up and down and grudgingly 



gift for exposing a pose, or swagger. 

In Art of any kind swagger is commo 
It is quite right to admire performance, 
when it is the performance of something 

to be always telling us what a clever man 
he is, when we are looking for some beau¬ 
tiful idea we expected him to announce. 

I have only touched upon a few points 
of expression in Domestic Architecture, I 
am only able to write a chapter. A book 
11 lot suffice to say all one would like 

Q U jf oneUrinks of it. 6 0f course) 

interested in it. Many people have al- 
said as much, but they cannot get 
from expressing something if they 
or use anything, probably the eas- 
ty for them to conceal their identity, 
be under a uniform, as in living in 
a long row of houses exactly alike or by 
always dressing in some uniform like a 


style, because style is 
—’"Mj of no importance esthetically. 
^— is the reason, I imagine, why the first 

theunffiitiated i^wh^atyle'is It'S?® ^ 

really an archaeological difference. The 
word is used by designers to distinguish 

schemes of composition. For* instance, 

spire in the thirteenth century style on 
the top of a building in the Grecian Doric 
style. Many people do not understand 
why one should not do so, because they 
lack a certain sense of perception, as one 

tone^and harmony. There are in two such 


THE REMARKS OF A MEDIOCRE HORSE. 


The Remarks 
of a Mediocre Horse 


Y OU never hear much about the Aver- 
age Horse. By average I mean the 
horse that has nothing to do 
with horse shows or races, except when it 
comes to carting the tan-bark out of the 
ring or carrying a hack-load of resplen¬ 
dent gentlemen—the garden variety of 
book-maker, and the like, home from the 

nothing to do with the gaudy things in¬ 
side, and who, when he hears from a dis¬ 
tance the finale of the overture from Wil¬ 
liam Tell, knows that it is not being play¬ 
ed for the likes of him to prance to, but 
for those other higher beings who can 

famous dams and sires, about whom is 
the halo of race track code, and on whose 
success or failure in a race fortunes are 
made or lost. 

There is the cab horse. He gets a little 
share of glory in various kinds of novels, 
and there is the “Black Beauty” type of 
horse which gets wept over by kind ladies 
that sometimes carry sugar in their retic¬ 
ules. The great Clydesdales that haul the 
G.T.R. and C.P.R. lorries are a well-fed 
company, who never vary their pace 
who act in collusion with their driver 
blocking the ways of irascible motori 
in the city streets. The exnrass horses 
the delivery horses, the 


So has the butcher's horse. But th< 
‘he carter’s horse, the horse tha 
hing about the city, the hors< 
around in company with an ole 
lecting morsels out of city garb 
for the delectation of divers pig! 
a different animal. He belongs 
»ss of Average Horses. He is th< 


irsr.i 

a horse dies, it is o 


i Even when he is blind they drive him. 
I When he is too far gdpe to drag the 
. any further, they shoot him in the st 
} and when he is dead he ‘ 


A dog loafs „ 



mediocre. He and the grocer’s horse, the 
“express for hire” horse, constitute the 
brotherhood of the mediocre, the lovably 
human, humanly down-trodden Mediocre. 
These are the Browns, and Smiths and 
Jones among horses. As a horse myself I 


wards are not even equitably distributed. 
That is why the world has invented Heav¬ 
en and Hell. The people that don’t get 
what they think they ought to get in this 
world figure—or at least some of them do 


ingly deprived of everything in the world 
hereafter, except Heat and Company. But 
the Average Horse has not even this sort 
of thing to even things up. He has no 
religion, no domestic interests, no friends, 
no hopes, no trad^ union, no propaganda. 
He has not even the pleasure of a varied 
diet, such as men have, or of^ the varied 


chance. Watch one of the highly-bred 
horses respond to excitement, to good food, 



friends and enemies and 
and trolley cars. Butcher 


front of his Hebrew pursuers. &e S dis- 
played no anxiety but; 

bound trolley overtook him and rang f 
its right of way. The gong was perem 
tory. But the horse paid no attentic 
Instead, he kept straight on, always ji 
ahead of the car. When the motormj 


k to^ 


had been bred on a Manitoba farm, sold 
in Winnipeg, sold in Toronto, sold in 
Hamilton, and sold back to Toronto. He 
had a great temperament. Used to look 
back at his owner as he’d be coming in the 
stall, and as she looked at him out of the 
corner of her eye, she’d squeeze him 
against the side of the stall. That was her 

endurable. She loved to make the man 
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for sale they command big prices. 

They crop up in the most unlikely 
places. “At the time the Duke of York 
visited Toronto,” says Major Hendrie, 
" *’ parade broke up, I wi 

"treet when I caugl . 
_i young Indian^who 

' knowledge of medals, II 


walking along York street when I caught 
sight of a well-dressed young Indian^who 

my knowledge of medals, I knew immedi- 

of the 1812 variety. I approached him 
and tried my best to get them from him, 
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are to be found among the Indians of*t 
reservations. Major Hendrie’s specim 
came from the Walpole Island Reserve i 


id white ribbons, the South Afri- 


RICH CANADIAN’S UNIQUE COLLECTION OF WAR MEDALS. 

blue aSf white _, __ 

can red, black and yellow, et 
“Yes, it is undoubtedly an expensive 
hobby,” says Major Hendrie in response 
to a question, “but the' pleasure to be de¬ 
rived from it more than repays the ex¬ 
pense. You get a great insight from it in- 

Take thisAbys- 


. ......... Britain, for the sake 

of one^subject, whom the King of Abys- 

lion pounds to secure his liberty by force, 
and to punish King Theodore. It pro¬ 
vides a grand object lesson, showing the 
privileges and rights of British citizen- 

“In buying medals it is quite possible 
that an amateur might be imposed upon,” 

dealer might attach two bars to a ^nedal 
and thereby convert a common specimen 
into a rare specimen. Such an imposition. 


To commemorate the North West Re¬ 
bellion of 1885, the Egyptian Medal with 
one bar, bearing the name Saskatchewan, 


To trace out such w< 


medals, a long and complex subject and 
one of no immediate interest to Canadians. 

Major Hendrie preserves his medals in 
glass frames hung from the wall. The 
polished silver of the medals themselves, 
the colored ribbons attached to them and 
the dark velvet background of the frames 
make a pleasing combination. In the fine 


ffice in London. Each medal bears on 
pient and the records^will^show whethei 
Major^Hendrie thinks that the Domi- 

medals, particularly medals 
adians who have fought foi 


fc “A collection of medals will teach Cam 
I adians, .whether of British or foreign birth, 
- British history. If the Ottawa Govern- 


so that the ri___ 

he Indian medals ai_ r _ 

all their ribbons being red an 
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forms of church polity, or in the shape or 
length of priestly vestments, but in the 
attributes of correct Christian living. Is 

Mels'us y'frugality 0 " Is industry a 
merit? No people on earth work as long, 
ms persistently,, ami as conscientiously as 
they. Is integrity esteemed? It is the 
unchallenged judgment of every Euro- 


and China .. , , 

ning from a hundred thousand into tc 
millions where there is scarcely the semi 
lance of police control, and where crim 
is hardly known. They are a caln 
thoughtful people, to whom what Mr. A: 

of push,” and what our own vigoroi 
Roosevelt calls a “strenuous life,” is ur 


this is an unmixed evil, for 
“brain-storms” there, and ne- 
provided for nowhere. In th( 


less strenuosity ra._._.. 

pared with Western civilization, ■ 




f characteristics of 
push and extravaga 
is respect they have 



1 until they were corrupted by the in- 
s of Westerners. Is politeness, which 
it another name for the golden rule, 
5 commended ? Nowhere will you find 
scrupulous politeness as is daily and 


...perfectly good standing 

innocently invited a Eurasian gentleman 

: -who. is half native ar J 1L - 

dine with him. It 


desirable? The 
of Asia have led 


it feel that we need 


>r Cambridge, is 


better of 

All this brings me to my topic. And I 
must say that, paraphrasing Mr. Lincoln’s 
words at Gettysburg, in large measure it 
is not for us to educate, but to be educat- 


he may enter no white m 


ie administration of Lord Morley 

India that the cause of humanity or Chris¬ 
tianity may dictate. And I am also quite 
ready to say that the problem is a difficult 


tended, and a storm of opposition broke 

finally adjusted by setting aside the ladies’ 
department of the club, and th— 
fending member and his u 
guest dined a’ 




governors and notified that another like 
breach of the rules would result in his 

The “bating of native servants and 
workmen in India is a daily and hourly 
occurrence. It formerly was so at Hong- 
kong and Shanghai, but Mr. Sprague, the 
representative of the Standard Gil Com¬ 
pany at Shanghai, told me that since the 
Russo-Japanese war the natives would not 
stand it, and that all beating of them.by 
Europeans in that city had ceased; 

While in Calcutta 1 attended-a ball at 
Government House, and noted that while 
one or two native princesses were on the. 
floor dancing with white men, there were 
twenty or more native gentlemen stand¬ 
ing about as “wall flowers.” I called the 
attention of Lady Minto to the fact,, and 
she explained that no white woman 
would think of dancing with a native; it 
would certainly result in 



sible only by the religious divisions i. 
the natives. But this is all the more rea¬ 
son why the greatest care should be ex¬ 
ercised not alone in India, but through¬ 
out Asia, why the line of cleavage should 
not be permitted to pass from a religious 
to a racial one, and the danger that it 
may do so grows with every hour. 

On the one hand, there is a very per¬ 
ceptible loosening of the bonds of religious 

Brahmins not only shake hands with Mos- 


hand^ there was a startling evidence dur- 

that bind^M? Ada' We LfScudomed to 
’c and speak of India as a British pos- 
_ j. —- - ■ * all only five- 


lionized in the West~L__ 

mayhap he is honored with an invitation 
tit a When he goes back' Home 


eights of its'area is British, while the._ 

over 600 native princes and chiefs, each 

independent. Some of these princes are 
enormously wealthy. So far as they have 
any religious bent, they are Hindu, or 
Mahratta, and in this respect not at all 
at one with the Japanese, who are either 
Shinto or Buddhist. Yet — Al -- — 


graduate, who is nc.. _ 
.... „ the Japanese Crown. “When 
Perry came here,” said he, “and Town- 
senddHarris (of blessed memory) fol- 

Japau, it was stipulated that 
panese) should give them ground for their 
legation and their consulates, compounds. 
We did so. Yokohoma was then an un¬ 
important place, a native fishing village. 
It was the natural port of Tokio, but as 
we had no foreign trade that meant no¬ 
thing. We gave them ground in Yoko¬ 
hama for their consulate. Merchants and 
followed, and we gave them ground 


Although native troops, like tiu, _ 

have shown undying loyalty to the Brjtj- 
lsh flag, and on frequent occasions haye 


,w in which they were built. Thus, decision 

^Number ^Yokohania’’ may be half a decided 
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Sir Harry Parks, the British minister, 
asked for ground in Yokohama for a race¬ 
track. We cautiously suggested that horse¬ 
racing was said to be wicked by the Euro¬ 
pean misionaries. But he insisted and 
we gave him the ground. Then we were 
asked for ground lor a social club for the 
foreigners, and we gave them a plot on the 
sea front, the finest piece of land in the 

Clt ^Later they wanted to play cricket and 
football, and finally golf. Well, we gave 
them ground for this. As the city grew, 
this cricket-field was so surrounded by 
buildings that it was practically in the 
center of town. Understand, all of this 
ground was donated. Last year we sug¬ 
gested that we could use the cricket-field, 
and we offered to give in place of it a 
field in the suburbs. As railways had 
been built meanwhile, the new field 


“Finally, when I tell you that in the 
light of this history no native Japanese 

ter I1 th“dub-house r or e tte P p™d^md e .. 
the race-track or to play upon the cricket- 
field, perhaps you will understand why 
l there is some feeling against foreigners in 
i Yokohama.” 

i When Commodore Perry went to Japan 
, in 1853 he wrote a letter to the Japanese 

- ^With the*AmeL^aTi^ed with 


money th< 
Finally w. 


.ffurLrafm 


--millions of dollars in 

buildings owned by foreigners 
no taxes on the ground we hai 


lgs. They saic 
le West the b 


With his warships Perry compelled Ja- 
>an to receive citizens of the United States 
■nd to grant them extraordinary domidli- 
jy rights. From that day to this we have 


ing to permit them to attend our school 
In the Philippines a ruffian America 
soldier, recruited from the purlieus of Ne 
York, shoves a native gentleman from ti 
sidewalk of Manila with an oath, nflllir 
him a “nigger.” Yet that “nigger” 
very likely a cultivated gentleman, edi 
cated at the Sorbonne, in F ' 


the equally infamous ex 
of China to receive Indi 

on of absurdly exorbitant 
s of American ships' 
ie Yellow Sea. For 


Such, my friends, is something of the 
shameful record of our relations with 
the Far East. In India, in China, and in 
, Japan we have been, the guests who have 
i enjoyed their hospitality, . 


25 L _ 

gality, they ar 


They have ceased buying flour fror 
, 1 the Minneapolis mills, because they ar 

LJ grinding Indian, and Manchurian whee 


to Seattle, bringing 


“the Yelli 


year of pig iron manufactured at Han- -, 
kow, and delivered, freight and duty J 

In Cawnpore, India, with American ma- * 
chinery they are making shoes so cheaply 1 
that the manufacturers of Lynn can no 1 
longer compete with them. The cottons \ 
and silks which we one time sent from 
.here to Asia are now made in Japan and 
China. 

Thus we are related to them politically, 
and commercially. Socially they are all 
saying to us, “Stop cheating us; stop 


Times, of Ceylon. “To meet their re¬ 
quest,” he replied, “would mean to turn 
over the government of Ceylon to them 
at once, because there are 6,000 of them 
andonly 5J300 English men, women, and 

remedy? Personally, I do not thonk it 
will work, any more than I think any 
•ule of arbitrary repression can endure. 
[ take refuge in the large experience and 
•ipe judgment of Lord Curzon, of Kedle- 
iton, who in July, 1904, was given the 




do not say that you will admit the laza- 
roni of Hungary and Italy and Russia, 
simply because they are white, and shut 

The Singhalese natives of Ceylon, 
while j^was in Colombo addressed a 




United States a nev 
ment—that there sh. 

they, “we ask a share 

fix. a property qualific 
no one having less 




only to rise in 
>ur hosts, “You 
b us.” Believe 


ii i A-iauc j i 

will dwindle and decay.” 

I am also impressed with the correct¬ 
ness of Lord Morley’s attitude. Speak- 


n told 


f Founder of 


for fear, I must repeat that I do not be- 
stranger saying of Carlyle, that after all 
two beings is, Can I kill thee, or canst 


placency, yo 
’ wide those v 




may say that no one but a college gradu- 
We will not^object. In short, you may t 

fiLS. q '^atmSdn“ P be a fS^ “Sd > 

Lced Mr W CrosbTRolles, editor o! The ' 
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._3r at Omdurman 

or on 203-Metre Hill, a 


ngenuity, and frugality, gi 
ind before the eternal thi 
temporal and his spiritual welfare 


himself a right good fighting man; in temporal and his spiritual we! 
commerce he has, by his industry, per- worth as much as yours or mine. 

® ® 

THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF A KING. 

family Norway found a ] 


-n ANIEL L. Hanson has made a re- 
J markable computation — the com¬ 
mercial value of a king. Writing in 
he World To-day he sets forth the case 
f King Haakon VII of Norway, and his 
feet on Norwegian trade. The 
ew era in Norway, says Mr. 


so diplomatically—words displacing gun¬ 
powder—that Norway, without firing a 


spire respect by their personality and line¬ 
age, while others have origins shrouded in 
obscurity and find lessons necessary as to 
how the royal ermine should be trailed; 
their bourgeois ^names are more familiar 

The new king of Norway qualifies in 
handled the first class. The grandson of “Europe’s 
t,” the late Christian of Den- 




To Norwegians in America w 
that it- might be ^necessary toJ.i 

the home land. thL first sten of th 

suicidal. But the r returned prodigal, 
iS- convinced, 


1 a monarchy, to elect . 
president, was termed 
e ^returned prod" 1 

. atistics, is convin„_, . 
nevertheless forcibly, that the 




s king of Den- 

s' arat e m°SX 
Britain. He is 

lily of Spain and 

- King Haakon 

pedigree. To hold 
lty of his new sub¬ 


home land did 

he finds the ^measure of^ the ^wisdom of 

Bjornson said, years ago, that Norway 
had the men and the wealth, but needed a 
crisis to give birth to some national idea, 
a standard around which a thrifty people 
could rally and be inspired. 


re firmly the loyalty of 

ne of Haakon as his legal title; 8 by 
ure he is physically equipped to call 
— ,JJ -^er that^ sturdy Norse k ing^w ho 


ilized into Norsedom _, 

sd in the grand old saga nar 
So the tall king, the little, au 


- - r -lality rather than 

lea, there being already a surfeit of 
. Norway welcomed a king twelve 


crown prince constitute a royal family 
which, jn five years^has endeared itself 

Love and loyalty to a nation's**ruler on 
the part of the governed must have a real 
subjective value in order to be permanent 
and marketable. A mere objective adula- 


dynasty, amm^prinre^In‘this^oyd ^kon aSh/lta 


kings is being measured more 
e, like that of university presi- 
the gold standard. What of 



which both Bjornson and 
xDsen consiaered as being the chief Nor¬ 
wegian faults, and the Gyntish habit of 

peared. There was nothing wanting in 

from an anchovv to an automobile, from 
needle to a torpedo-boat, 






attended by. a lone^ attache,, who ^made 
Merely to enumerate even what Norway 


amples of colorwork, and the attendant 


dred different volumes, written by 
exhibit of the Norwegian renaissar 
One of the surprising exhibits wa 


had to offer for inspection wi 


and gold, bangle and filagree or 


Naturally, . 


led particularly interesting to Grand boulevards, in Paris. Christiana is 


3e along Carl Johans Gade of that 
id almost entirely to bijouterie. Cut- 


ie finer grades of shoes 
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Munich m/DMeden! 4 0r8 ° nS ’ made ” 
“Yes, the olieaper ones come from there, 
but sixty-five dollars duty on a piano and 



ito royalty had caught his • 


noticed a table laden with green-colored 
pamphlets. I paid half a crown for one 
and read its title while waiting for one of 
Bergen’s intermittent showers to do its 
work : n “The Tariff List, effective July 1, 


prophecy that it would grow—in time— 
as we had seen other tariffs grow. 

“There are three kinds of customs 
levied,” explained he from the Storthing, 
“one for revenue only, to light and pro¬ 
tect our coast line, another for protection 

industries, and a third to cover luxuries.” 

pockets,” ^suggested. 

th“Ye8> d but in different ways,” insisted 

The question of the tariff in Norway 
mi — b e looted U po n by the visitor 
objective viewpoint, but as a stu- 

will have its future affected 
1 as small as she is, with 
acreage,^ prosper under 

-earn rapidly, and Nor¬ 
way among them. The new tariff went 
into effect July 1,1910, and the first strike 
of mechanics was well under way in early 
May. Building operations in Christiana 
stood still for over a month, but the men 
won and had^three weeks of increased 

Said a retired sea captain who could 
look down from his island home on the 
economic turmoil which seemed to be agi¬ 
tating the land: 


was already revolving. The sti 
Norwegian people and their i.«vx U « W w*io 
became more complicated than had at first 
promised. This was no longer a simple ! 
people but a people with a protective 
tariff, therefore a complex nation. I men- 
tioned tariff at the breakfast table in 
Christiana one day to have the Storthing 


sf. and could not but 
an’s heart the hope 


C nave learned wiiat we can pr< 
anufaeture and what we will h 
t alone.” 

,the d lo°iS“n heart echoed ’ “ Yes > 

Norway’s tariff law seems to have 
i back of it a united people and not a 
i bureaucracy. The Storthing, which pa 


end of the table. We v 
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The government, however, has not been 
e. It has put into operation a system 
land grants that is developing agricul- 
'e and forestry. Steps have been taken 


thousand places ove 
of Haakon, the ni 


tional railway _ 

gressive or retrogressive, time only will 
Slow—the granting of universal suffrage 

militant qualities they have displayed. 
More than all these, however, is the 

character. The Norwegian has passed, 


momous 


re optimist. 

fiXi 


thing so clearly 


_lakondone Ilfthese 

r es, by being a personality rather than 
ystem, by smiling cheerfully when 
jr rulers would have made speeches, 
sssitating their being pulled out by a 
•ick. Haakon the Seventh smiles 




;o have a value in dollars and cents. 

These things have all been done, not 
>y Haakon Seventh, but because of him. 
rm..-. * 1 -- x century miracle— 


WHO BETRAYS HER? 

A GAIN we reproduce in condensed people may say. Look at the great stores, 
form, an article from Pearson s the great factories—yes and the little one? 
Magazine, on a sex topic. It is a too—look at the horde of unskilled girl? 
pertment article—too pertinent, some they employ. Consider how much these 
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i; perhaps an employer, looking on 6 


girls at 


o li LA Mbit "The procuress? 


The ( following condensation froi 

American stanapoint but the deductioi 
apply to Canada. We don't say that th 


3. The Man Higher Up. Or soon she 
finds that all hard and disagreeable tasks 
are falling to her. She has more than her 

form herhxtra duties*she do^notAd¬ 
vance. Then one day the floor walker, 
or the chief clerk, or the department 
manager explains to her, perhaps bluntly, 
perhaps attractively, how she may ad¬ 
vance,^ ho w^she “may make a littleon 


- young girl behind the 
The girl, poor, struggling to 



“What do you pay these girls?” asked 
the writer, and added, sarcastically, “Five 
dollars a week?” 

“No! No!” quickly responded the em¬ 
ployer, resenting an implied affront. 
“Only a small number of these girls get as 
little as five dollars. The average wage of 
the 600 is seven dollars a week.” 

He spoke proudly, as if to imply that 
he was no slave-driver, no unjust tyrant. 
He considered himself a very fair man, a 
generous employer. Yet the National 
Consumers’ League, after an exhaustive 


3h on valiantly, 

_, lin g the pitfalls, 

scorning xne temptations. Yet these 
• temptations are always there, ever ready, 
ever insistent; the procuress, the cadet and 
the man higher up. 

And yet neither the procuress nor the 
cadet nor the man higher up represents 
the class to be considered in seeking an 
answer to that question, who betrays the 
working girl? They are but secondary 

civilization. Let usprobe the°primary 
cause. Let us discover who is the original 
betrayer of the working girl. 

The owner of a department store is 
never a man of moderate means. He is 
either a spectacular bankrupt or a mil¬ 
lionaire. If a bankrupt, he either gets 
out of the business or else his bankruptcy 
is but a temporary and not disgraceful 
- step in- his rise to independent fortune, 
is flattered and As a rule, he is a millionaire, and most 


l Sttote. HsTviZ S.5E5 crodi t hie,ledger,^, 

ve skill! On the debit side- 


re show, article, stood in 


i r „ " We W ^ market P 

**■*< 


business man in good standing, “And we 

'’“The law of supply and demand, then, 
rules the wages of working girls at the 
present time. The French have a more 
accurate term to express this economic 
law. Offer and demand, they say. That 
is surely what it is. The girls “offer,” 
hum'bly, beseechingly, trustingly, often 
thankfully. The employer “demands” 


y^oTmake 


:e your pi 
still be g( 


fcudy oi 

it it is .. _ 

working girl in a city to live on less . 
eight dollars a week, if she supports 
self, and has the necessities of life. 

Now let us look at the employer’s side 
of the question for a moment. I have 
talked with many of them; I know their 
attitude, their “reasons” for this wage 
tyranny. 

“That is all the girls are worth,” the 
employer says. “They are stupid, care- 

aptitude they may advance. I have 
women I pay as high as $5,000 a year. 

I have many that get from fifteen to 
thirty dollars a week, but the run of them 
are worth only what they get—a few dol- 

“Very well,” I replied. “But suppose 
it were difficult to get girls to work in 
your store, suppose your competitors were 
bidding for their services, would that not 
raise the wages?” 

He laughed. “The unskilled girl is a , 
drug on the labor market. We can al- , 

“Then it is simply because you clo not t 


as one of his green girls looks at 
t customer. “No,” he snapped, 
the market price.” He added 


give'the girls a 

3,000 women every wee' 
He replied frankly ax 

^her- wou ^ ke disrupted. I i 




dollars 

more to each woman each week would 
eventually mean that the wages of every 
working woman in this town would rise, 
and that would lower our margin of sur- 


that every big business must have a pretty 
good-sized sinking fund, a reserve, a sort 


I went no further on this line. I had 
no expectation of convincing that indi- 
111 r - i i 1 in ' i 1 i i 
Especially did I say nothing of the sop 
that nearly every millionaire employer 
• l.i« ‘ 'V, in In f..i n . 

be so proudly calls “charity.” Let 
isider that here, not in an accusing 
of mind, but soberly, in an attempt 
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sands had eleven “1 




n the constant lo 
live girls, and, li 
ed them quite fri 


. There he 
' ' it for 


| a public-spirited citizen! 

it I remember well a conversation -1 

I between two of Marshall Field’s 


SToW m 


r set foot in it,” said the oths 
at the ‘Field Museum’ is s 
~Te picked 01 


pockets so he could put his :_ 

stuff. And what do I want of it? If I 
ever entered that place I’d be blinded with 
the tears that would come when I thought 
of the theatres, the new ribbons, the actu¬ 
al bread and butter I had been compelled 
' • ' mid ‘dona ' ' 


n the tri 


Then she could have 


le right to spend tl 


enough to have to 


ny nights an 
of the Field Museum i 



There was once in San Frai 
chant prince who also save a 

the city. He was not in his__ 

as was Marshal Field, abstemious, sel. 
nvins, absorbed in the mental proble 
of his vast affairs. Instead, he had 
emotional nature of a Turk, the con 

instinct of Louis XVI. P * 


gotten up to applaud this great “philau- e 
thropist.” More advertising. So it goes, s 
Meanwhile the thousands of girls in Na¬ 
than Straus’s stores, whose wages are be- £ 
ing each^ week^ mulcted to supply uncer- s 

by the procuress, the cadet and the slimy I 


7 of the individual w? 


XVI, he w£ 

to seven dollars a week, according to the 
length of her service. When the week’s 
work was done she could go on Sunday 
afternoon to Golden Gate Park and there 
be permitted, under the suspicous eyes of 






_ New York. « 

the public at large Nathan Straus is 
known as a very public-spirited citizen, a 
generous man. In fact, you find himlist- 
as a philanthropist. 


3 poor. But he 

ilumns and columns of free 
Nathan Straus. Not long 
;ed that he would withdraw 
trom tne free milk depots. Then a group 

tee to prevail upon him to stay in the 
“good” work.- He “reluctantly” consent¬ 
ed. More advertising. A banquet was 


in'thfKnT 

tion of the emplover. T 
increased so the girls ca 


S’ by thWom- 




justice and give less “charity?” 

It is urged that all department-store 
owners, all employers of female labor, are 


For instance, a girl employed in a big 6 
New York store said to me, “I am very c 
lucky to be .working for so-and-so. I was I 


of the emplover. ] 


loyal to him. 

large city which supply grammar-school 

are learning tiiei/ business. They are 
paid very little—-from two to three dollars : 
a week—but then each day they are sent i 
to a school in the store for three hours. 


said to have declared that 16 per cent 
the girls who apply there for refuge, h 
-itered a life of immorality in the gr 


man" who marks 
r or marks up the 
:ontributes 


• some hospital, library or college, or 


a philanthropist. He is a 


'or centuries we have tried Christianitv. 


i wage law cautiously, and later consider 1 
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objections to it; but as a proposition for 
the relief of the conditions outlined above, 

Minimum wages! Suppose that we 
make it illegal for anyone to pay less than 
a certain amount for labor. Unconstitu¬ 
tional, say the judges. Illegal, say the 

But they are doing it in England, and 
the larger part of our jurisprudent mmM 
from England. In London 
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pay, blights the liv* of hundreds and 
even thousands of young* girls? 

Why not appoint a board which shall 

the state appropriate money for a tuber¬ 
culosis hospital to care for girls whose dis¬ 
ease springs from a too meagre butcher’s 
bill, caused directly by a less than living 

i a year ago, in why * 0^,1 our “phathropists” build 
established the hospitals for the demented girls whose 
earliest symptom was a meek willingness 

sSr^dKw^ 


employments that _ _ _ 

children. The English seem to think toe 

which is another story.) g ’ 

All the conferences are public. The in¬ 
formation is furnished by the persons con¬ 
cerned-employers and employees--and 
so must be trustworthy. 

The results of this English 

throughout 
practicable; 


Why not check this “philanthropic” 
hysteria and circulate a little more beef 
juice in the home? 

Why not pass a minimum wage law? 


_, _ vhich be- 

— 0 _ rule the state, an unknown entity, 
becomes responsible for toe individual. It 



For instance, what is the relation 
iges to tuberculosis, melancholia and 
ee?. How long is^the^trade life of wo- 

this related to their wage and to the 
re at which they enter the field of labor? 
ow much may a girl legally spend on 
bbons? Is recreation a necessity of life? 
sunlight a luxury? 


There is .an .qL_ r _____, 

joining from toe days pf the earliest Eng- 
ish common pleas right down to date, 
vhich provides that in any and all cir- 
jumstances every individual must have 
vhat is legally defined as “liberty of con- 

js^o one must be.hindei 
ion or otherwise, from eOnt 
lyMng he may please to do 

Upheld 11 the 
!, “liberty of t 



H AVING been for many years a book- 
sellerJnRnssia,^ys Iym Narod- 

have found that to toe Russian a book is 
something sacred and mysterious. To 

reverenced. He never regards it as a 
piece of furniture or a decoration. To the 
half-educated peasant it is toe silent 
speech of the divine mysteries; to the edu¬ 
cated reader it is the message of genius. 
A Russian never buys an edition de luxe 
to keep for show. If he has one it prob¬ 
ably has been presented to him by some 
one else on some important occasion. I 
can hardly think of any sets of a hundred 

prescription for a five-foot book shelf. The 

for a family library, ev 
tions had been sugge 
Tolstoi or Turgeneff. 


apparent and made a tri 
Prince Uchtomsky and 




gorgeously and nothing was spared to 

Brockhaus and Company in Leipzig were 
subsidized to bring out a German edition 
at toe same time. The Russian edition 
was of one thousand copies and toe price 
was fifty rubles a copy. It was really a 
very beautiful work and one_ would sup¬ 
pose it would have had a big sale. At 
that time all the higher Russian nobility 
was favorably disposed to toe court and 
many big retail sellers made a propaganda 
among their customers, counting on a 
large sale. I, being at that time toe man¬ 
ager of a provincial bookstore, took per¬ 
sonally a copy to toe governor of the 
province, feeling sure that he would buy 
it. But to my surprise he replied: 

“I might have been induced to buy a 
new book by Tchekhoff or Korolenko for 
such a price, but as to buying that book, 
I have no interest in it at all. ^would 
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conception. Many ] 


ian publishers 

- .. „ .. „ in to bring out 

such books as have succeeded in America, 
but nearly all have failed. 

The Jungle., by Upton Sinclair, and 
Looking Backward, by Bellamy, were the 
only popular books of the American “sell-, 
ers” that succeeded in Russia. Their suc- 


reached its eul- 


and they were published 


their early youth. Nothing is now heard 
of them, though a few years ago they sold 
by hundreds of thousands of copies. Few 
English authors have made in Russia such 
a success as Herbert Spencer, Oscar Wilde 
and Bernard Shaw. In the beginning of 
this century they attracted attention and 

they will continue to sell is hard to pre¬ 
dict. 

At the same time Ibsen, Hauptmann 


these literary gods in his Sunday section. 
Circles and clubs for their propaganda 
w&re founded everywhere. JTbse n, ^Haupt- 

by high society and by the literary vaga¬ 
bonds. It *was a real fad for a time. 
Only now under the pressure of nevridels 
they are gradually disappearing arf £y- 


For some three or fo 
and Walt Whitman m 
literary cT‘ "" ' 



a million bookseller an 


literary tastes, but also, as'here* 
not only fascinate the intellect, 

simple and natural as if the au 
telling a story verbally. In E 
writer of fiction has not only tc 
the severe training of the jourr 


r, al- a literary critic. I had published many 
d less short stories in the periodicals, yet I did 
ie im- not yet dare to write my individual style 
Q f fi c ti on> over which I had worked for 
i over ten years, until men like Dr. Tchek- 
hoff, Professor Schroeder and Tolstoi 
found something to appreciate in my 
stories. However, my first attempts at 
originality were soon nipped in the bud, 

* agree with my efforts, made me a prisoner 
for four years in St. Petersburg. After 
> my release political persecution forced me 
■ to leave my country, probably forever, 

country and in the midst of a new life. 


TEMPERAMENT AND SALESMANSHIP. 

I H. Collins, in December Prirders’ Ink, ist as any E-flat clarinet,-and subject to 
a music teacher has brought together ^ J A “ 

enough men from local theatre bands to 
make a fair symphony orchestra, giving 


perienced western manager puts it, the 

---quite perfect; he has 

J —doped more than 

be held with an iron hand 






he rehearsed splendidly. All seemed well, with b 

But a few hours before the concert a to be w 

re appeared at the lead- whole proposition all oVer, 
s the E-flat clarinet, and salesman whose knees have 
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protesting th 




paration is adapted to several uses, that 
when a customer has them all he doesn’t 
need anything else, and that the line is 
purposely held to a few standard general 
purpose articles to save customers money 
by keeping down their investment in 
superficial novelties that may be called for 
but once a day. That kind of argument 
silences the objections. 

to visit ^retailers in the'order of their^rat- 
ings, or according to central location, as 
far as possible. This practice was estab¬ 
lished for temperamental reasons. It was 
found that after a salesman had been away 
from the home office a month, had a few 
set-backs, and got a bit homesick and 
gloomy, he would begin to hunt for little 
shoe dealers on the outskirts of a town, 
and after a week was actually afraid to 
talk to a merchant who had plate glass 
windows. As an outcome, sales were kept 
up fairly well, but the line was being 
placed with dealers who didn’t count in 
their communities, and who probably had 
doubtful credit. The rule braces salesmen 

SSleonffiar^lw^smore'OTto 8 ^! 

A typewriter sales manager keeps his 
selling organization toned up by the gen¬ 
eral policy of selling men not so much 
the goods as their own time. His phil¬ 
osophy on that subject is complete and 
practical. Time is raw material that costs 


tens of thousands of dollars a 3 


Therefore, he keeps his m 
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if practical and careful, can get a surpris- 
lm^nvested^nTn^utomobile 51188 ^ 11 ^ ^ 
Concerning the subject of the purchase 

lowance for equipment. Many cars are 
sold to-day completely equipped, or so 
nearly so that the addition of $50 or so 
covers everything except clothing, license, 

pecially those sold at low prices, are often 
very imperfectly equipped, and one must 
add the price of a folding top, speedo¬ 
meter, wind shield (if desired), and vari¬ 
ous other things, before one is really 
through spending money. The lamps 

very flimsy and inefficient, and the cri- 

of proper size being furnished, paying the 
difference in price if necessary. A good 

important as the lamps; and, for both 
safety and peace of mind, a long-range 
horn is an important feature of the equip- 


In-place of the latter, a light P car 
-out patch and one or [wotire sleCTes* 






;e with hot-water heater (essential in 
ew York latitudes if the car is to be used 
winter), underground gasoline tank, 
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HOWARD’S END. 


e that the Mother was not responsible 
en she made the bequest, and they take 
vantage of the informal manner in 
ieh she made it, to destroy the paper, 
1 keep the house themselves. But this 


widower. She is of a 1 

_ and remarkably well-ba- 

type. She is the opposite of the husband, 1 
but she “manages” him in all things. The ( 
other sister, more beautiful but more t 
flighty, has an affair with a poor clerk i 
with whom the sisters had come in con- 1 
tact and whom they had at one time tried t 
to assist into the life of “culture” for 1 
which he longed. The affair ends dis- t 
gracefully but the girl, Helen, does not ‘ 
act as does the usual insipid lady under ( 


yet—the thing is worth reading. As 
said before the lasting impression that o 
has is that the person who wrote tt 
book is an interesting person. You cai 
help wondering what he or she is lil 


The conve_ ... 

1 original. There ar 
I only one r ~ 


who cdiect 0 mOTe™ete a thmdo e the leamS 
men of England. They collect facts and 
facts and Empires of Facts, but which of 
them will rekindle the light within?” 


tany^p^dVG^ot.^ 

vorld. Aunt Juley would come the 
day convinced that Great Britain 
been appointed to the same post by 
ame authority. . ■. . Putting her 
on one side, Margaret (the elder of 
wo sisters in the story) reir - 1 - 3 
me, either one of two things 


t gather that much 

-„- --“dramatics” 

and only one really tense part—that is 
when Margaret tells her fool of a husband 
what she thinks of him. It is not a prob- 
em novel. It is not a study of anything 
a particular. It is not wonderful for the 
tory it tells, but the whole thing bristles 
rith originality that commands your in- 
erest. The only real way in which any- 
ne can get an idea of the thing is ™ 


our Imperialism over here. It is the 
ce of a vulgar mind to be thrilled by 
gness, to think that a thousand square 
lies are more wonderful than one square 


Speaking of Bast Slatternly’s wife, the 
book says: “Take my word for it, that of 


on the table. I’m tired of th< 
people who pretend to be poor, ar 
it shows a nice mind to ignore th 

waves. I stand each year upon : 
and Tibby (the Brother) will stand up 


r 

1 Germany, or 
mind of God.” 
“A hateful little girl" (comments the au¬ 
thor of the book) “but at thirteen she had 
grasped a dilemma that most people trav¬ 
el through life without perceiving.” 

Then, if you are musical, take this 
, comment on a visit paid by the two girls 
to Queen’s Hall, where, among, other 
things, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is 
rendered. This part comes at the begin¬ 
ning of a chapter. 

“It will be generally admitted that this 
Symphony is the most sublime noise that. 

Whether you are li__ 

surreptitiously wh« 
like Helen, who ca 
in the mush 



unt, and ta] 


ke Margaret who can see only.the music; 
r^likeTibby (theyoung dyspeptic Wth- 


bound to admit that such a noise is cheap 
at two shillings. . . . Even if. you 
sit- on the extreme left of Queen’s Hail so 
that the brass bumps at you before the 
rest of the music arrives, it is still cheap. 

. . . The Andante had begun— 
very beautiful but bearing a family like¬ 
ness to all the other beautiful Andantes 
that Beethoven has written. . . : 
Helen’s attention wandered and she gazed 


ing that we realize all that an : 
dent income means. Last night, when 

gan to think that the very soul of 
world is economic, and that the lov 
abyss is not the absence of Love, but 


“To speak against London is no 

fashionable. ‘The Earth’ as an __ 

cult has had its day. and the literature of 






ill that rather cynical.” 


mpted to 
iding on 
be others 








are down below the surface c 
hardly ever escape from those whontf they 


minster Bridge Road or Liverpool Str 
in the morning—the city inhaling— 

thropomorphfc, crude. Yesftir — 
ous flow would be tolerable if 

' K 



re EDM 


Mr. Hill and the Canadian West 


MR, HILL AND THE CANADIAN WEST. 
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Mr. Brown (after colliding with his own apple 
tree several times) returning home very late: 
"Mosh remark'ble fog I ever 's’peiienced! 
Absolutely solidi” 

—The Tattler 

The following are true copies of letters 
received from grateful patients by a Cana¬ 
dian doctor while practising in India: 

“Dear She,—My wife has returned from 
your hospital cured. Provided males are 
allowed at your bungalow, I would like 
to do you the honor of presenting myself 
there this afternoon, but I will not try to 
repay you — vengeance belongeth unto 
God. 

“Yours noticeably.” 

Then another: 

“Dear and Fair Madame,—I have much 
pleasure to inform you that my dearly un¬ 
fortunate wife will be no longer under 
your kind treatment, she having left this 
world for the other on the night of the 
27th ulto. For your help in the matter 
I shall ever remain grateful. 

“Yours reverently.” 

* * * 

A story at the expense of Col. Irvine, 
the warden of the Manitoba Penitentiary, 
is related by himself. Some time ago a. 
convict under his care came up to him 
with a “special request.” When asked the 
nature of it, he replied that he would like 
permission to follow his trade. “Certain- 
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ly,” said Col. Irvine, “as far as possible 
men are permitted to keep in touch with 
their vocations, whilst undergoing impri¬ 
sonment.” “See that this man is put to. 
his profession,” he added, turning to his 
deputy, “and, by the way, No. —, what 
is your trade?” 

“I’m a. balloonist,” was the answer. 

* * * 

The populace crowded around Caesar 
clamoring for their mighty hero. 

“Caesar,” spoke up the appointed one, 
“wilt thou be our king?” 

“Nay, my faithful followers, I can¬ 
not,” answered the warrior. 

“Hail, all hail to Caesar,” bellowed a 
voice in the crowd. They all hailed. 

“Let us beseech of you, Caesar, take‘the 
crown,” pressed the Speaker. 

“My dear citizens and loyal compatriots, 
I cannot do this thing that you ask of me; 
the time is not ripe.” 

“Hail, all hail to Caesar,” again spoke 
up the voice from the crowd. They all 
hailed as before. 

“Now, our Caesar,” said the speaker, 
“we have all hailed; it is up to you to 
reign.” 










